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FROM JUPITER TO MARS 



CHAPTER I 
FROM JUPITER TO MARS 

October 8. I am no longer a young girl. 
I make that statement at the very outset so 
there shall be no misunderstanding between 
my new journal and me. Not that I'm old — 
far be it from me to insinuate such a possibil- 
ity when my hair is still brown, my complexion 
healthy and my joints quite free from rheu- 
matic stiffness. To tell the truth, my heart is 
ridiculously girlish and I can scent a romance 
from afar. Other people's of course — I have 
none of my own. 

I never formed the habit of beaux in my 
callow youth, so have long ceased to expect 
them in my sober middle-age. Sober? Yes, 
I suppose that may stand as written. Because 
at all events I am not addicted to intoxicants, 
so in that sense it is true. In another it isn't — 
for my sense of humor is abnormally developed 
and sometimes troublesome. 
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FREDERICA DENNISON 

That is why IVe adopted a journal for the 
first time in my life. It has always seemed to 
me egotistical to write volimies to and of one's 
self, when there were so many other worth- 
while people to occupy one's mind. Flesh-and- 
blood people as well as book friends. I'm fond 
of both. But when a shrub is transplanted 
bodily from Jupiter to Mars, as it were, and 
the transplanting takes place after said shrub 
attains its growth, it takes a while for the roots 
to get acquainted with their new soil. 

Oh, me! that is an involved sentence. Mine 
are apt to be when I attempt to soar. Like 
Darius Green of flying-machine memory, I 
fall to Mother Earth with a crash. 

To be explicit. I am the shrub, matured 
but still green. ( There have been times in the 
past few days when I felt that green-ness was 
my most conspicuous attribute.) Jupiter is 
my beloved and distant home — of which more 
anon — and Mars is — ^here. The occasion of 
the transplantinjr* 8i *^» fulfilling of a long- 
cherished dream 'which Aunt Sophia's modest 
legacy made possible. Needless to add. Aunt 
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FROM JUPITER TO MARS 

Sophia is dead, since the fact of a legacy rather 
presupposes that. 

The reason I am not overwhehned with grief 
instead of "splurging," as old Tildy at home 
describe, njm^^ .ecounW fo, by «,e 
explanation that I never beheld my generous 
great-aunt and only fell heir to the cash be- 
cause my middle name happened to be Sophia. 
(I really didn't deserve to be paid for that, 
having been whoUy ignored in the selection of 
my cognomen and having even gone to the 
length of wearing it rather ungraciously. 
Frederica Sophia does not meet my ideas of 
euphony. ) 

In glancing over the foregoing page, I am 
fain to confess that there are many loose 
threads lying "promiscuous" — to again quote 
Tildy. As a journalist, I am a novice. I may 
by practise attain to heights of brilliancy which 
will astonish — well, probably only myself, since 
I am to be sole reader as well as writer of this 
book. But even for my own perusal I desire 
statements correctly made and facts logically 
set forth — or, if I don't, I ought to. 

15] 



FREDERICA DENNISON 

Therefore I hereby retrace my steps with 
more haste than dignity to make the following 
explanations. First, that the aforementioned 
journal is my safety-valve — ^the escape for 
over-charged emotions, whether amusing or 
"heart-rendering." (This quotation is from 
my vis-a-vis at table downstairs, and makes 
one wonder if her ancestors were lard-makers. ) 
At home, on Jupiter, my family receives the 
overflow of my exuberance and from long 
habit, sheds it undisturbedly, as Tildy's Pekin 
ducks shed water. Here, on Mars, there is no 
one in whom I may confide — ^no kindred heart 
that beats as one. So a journal is the answer. 

Second, that the long cherished dream is for 
music. The real article — ^not Nottingham lace 
imitation. Jupiter— otherwise known as Clay- 
ton — ^has its advantages, it is true, but genuine 
music is not cHie of them. IVe been the "lead- 
ing music teacher," there, for more years than 
I mean to announce, and every drop of music 
has been squeezed out of my system. 

I'm starved and famished for more — ^because 
music is as the air I breathe. It always has 
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FROM JUPITER TO MARS 

been, though I haven't had much that was bet- 
ter than my own. Therefore, when Aunt 
Sophia's demise put into my hands a little 
bundle of ^'filthy lucre/' I simply ran away 
with it. 

I could— ^the homef oiks didn't really need it. 
We haven't much ready money, it's true, but 
there are no mort^aires and we get alonff com- 
f orUbly by UvingZestty. ^my elings 
have gone into the common f imd, but now that 
the children are grown i^p and educated, Stella 
married, Wilbur with his M.D. shingle hung 
out and David taking his examinations this 
fall to enter the Bar, it did seem as if they 
wouldn't need me for a while. To be sure, 
shingles aren't cases and examinations don't 
always produce clients. Perhaps, if the truth 
were told, the latter fact accounted for my 
abrupt departure. While the coast was clear, 
I threw my scholars to the four winds-figura- 
tively — ^grabbed my new bank-book and flew 
— ^also figuratively. My avoirdupois ap- 
proaches one hundred and thirty pounds. 

Mrs. Kingsley was my point of attack. Her 
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FREDERICA DENNISON 

daughter and Stella went to college together 
one term. That was before Stella's aspba- 
tions as a teacher were laid down upon the 
altar of matrimony. That was how I knew of 
the big boarding-house where I could stop for 
this winter. Lancaster being a musical centre, 
all sorts of good things come this way. It 
exactly suited my desires, and the Kingsley 
domicile was not quite out of the range of my 
pocket-book. Therefore, here I am, bag and 
baggage. 

I have two rooms — one big and one tiny. 
The latter holds my bed and dressing-table, 
the former pretty much everything else. This 
is my sitting-room — or, shall I say. Studio? 
The piano fills one corner, with what Tildy 
calls my "burst'' of Beethoven, on top. A met- 
ronome nudges its elbow, as it were, an en- 
graving of Mendelssohn hangs above it and 
a set of Czerny's Etudes reposes on the rack. 
If there is help in a musical atmosphere, that 
comer ought to pull this aspirant out of the 
Slough of Despond. 

I am going to study like mad! Yes, at my 



FROM JUPITER TO MARS 

age. Why not? Will I ever be any younger? 
Do I stand any further chance for more auspi- 
cious pursuit of knowledge musical? Not I. 
Therefore, I hold tight to my bird in the hand 
and let the whole flock "in the bush" soar un- 
hindered away. I shall vocalize as much and 
as often as my sympathies will allow, — 
Czemy and Bertini and Loeschom between 
whiles. Then for dessert — oh, for dessert 
there will be musicales, concerts, recitals and 
prima donnas. Indeed, I feel at this instant 
as if I could reach a height of ecstatic descrip- 
tion hitherto unattempted, but I desist before 
I become hopelessly entangled. 

I am not given to these raptures, pro bono 
publico. I sit with utmost demureness in my 
chair near Mrs. Kingsley, seldom spoken to, 
scarcely noticed by the table full of seasoned 
boarders who have hardly awakened to the 
fact that a newcomer is among them "for 
keeps." 

I haven't cared. I'm not a bit homesick or 
lonely — one couldn't be with so many diverting 
things transpiring beneath one's very eyes. 

[9] 



FREDERICA DENNISON 

Miss Beach, who sits opposite me, is diverting 
enough at times to make up for many decorous 
minutes. Not consciously — deary me, no, but 
none the less truly. Elderly — ^much older than 
I — ^precise, a typical spinster in appearance. 
Yet for all her efforts at correctness, she and 
Webster's Unabridged are constantly and 
diametrically opposed. She alluded last night 
to a "serious of meetings," which she had at- 
tended in some former eon. No doubt they 
seemed serious to her, so perhaps the descrip- 
tion was not out of place. 

Next her sits one Lawyer Thompson, portly, 
gray-hau^ and gaUant. The legal gentlemen 
is a widower of long standing, so Mrs. Kings- 
ley informs me, and is eyed with interested 
glances by Miss Beach and other eligible fem- 
inines. He in turn regards such glances not 
only with equanimity, but favor. Impervious 
hinLf to Cupid-slcond shower of .rn.w,. 
he rather enjoys seeing them glance off and 
lodge in the affections of his victims. 

A devoted young couple, a youthful school- 
teacher in eye-glasses and diffidence, an artist 
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FROM JUPITER TO MARS 

with a severe countenance and evident aspira- 
tions toward higher society than surround her 
here ; these, with three young men, compose the 
household, except for Mrs Kingsley and her 
daughter. Julia is a pretty girl and sweet as 
a rose. The three young men would all enjoy 
falling madly in love with her, but the rose has 
it's own prickly Uttle thorns and keeps intrud- 
ers at a respectful distance that rouses my ar- 
dent admiration. I could never be so adroit — 
but then, I shouldn't need to be, for impres- 
sionable gentlemen do not fall deeply in love 
with Frederica Sophia Dennison. 
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CHAPTER II 

LANCASTER'S "LASTING BENE- 
FIT'' BEGINS 

October 9. I left home last Monday night, 
arriving at my Kingsley destination twelve 
horn's later. I flatter myself I haven't wasted 
much time in getting settled. By Wednesday 
evening I was unpacked, had my instructors 
engaged, and on Thursday the above-men- 
tioned piano arrived. My "musical atmos- 
phere," outside of the instrument, had come 
in my trunk from home. Friday morning, I 
waived all superstitious predilections and en- 
tered upon my studies. Today I've practised 
from "Dawn till the dark of night, sirs" — 
no, not quite literally. That is a bit of poetic 
license. Anyway I practised "considable" 
(Tildy). 

Fortunately, my room is in a wing and its 
adjoining apartments are occupied by the 
young men who are absent during the day and 
probably part of the night. So I can thrum 
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FREDERICA DENNISON 

and warble without being disturbed with 
thoughts of suffering neighbors. 

Awhile ago, my thoughts dragged them- 
selves from "touch and technique" to remem- 
ber that tomorrow would be Sunday. It came 
over me refreshingly-a sort of homelikeness 
in the feeling that I would be doing here in 
Lancaster the very things that the homefolks 
did in Clayton. Sunday school and church, of 
course, and doubtless some sort of young peo- 
ple's meetings. As I dressed for dinner, I be- 
gan humming almost unconsciously the old 
hymn that says: 



Ci 



Though sundered far, by faith we meet, 
Around one common Mercy Seat." 



I kept my ears open at the table to catch any 
stray bits of information about churches in the 
neighborhood, but nobody seemed to be think- 
ing meeting-houses. Mr. Thompson announced 
to Mrs. Kingsley, almost as soon as we sat 
down, that he would dine on the following day 
at the PhcEnix Club with friends from Phila- 
delphia. Miss Beach, was interested at once. 

[16] 



LANCASTER'S BENEFIT BEGINS 

She thought the Phoenix the most elegant 
huUding in the City and "so seclusive." Mr. 
Thompson reddened slightly and cleared his 
throat before he assented. Then Miss Beach 
went on to say that she was dining with her 
dear friend Mrs. Poppleton, who had guests 
from abroad. "It's either Venus or Holland — 
anyway, from some water-place. I never 
can recall one from the other/' she explained, 
still to Mr. Thompson, who fairly pressed the 
butter upon her in spite of the fact that she 
was already bountifully supplied. 

"Thank you so much, you are so thought- 
ful," she murmured — ^by way of apology, I 
suppose for declining the creamery product. 

I looked down the table to where Miss Ford, 
the painting lady, was drinking tea, holding her 
cup artistically, and keeping her lofty thoughts 
to herself. The three young men were pla;i- 
ning a "jitney" ride to Bingham for tomo^ov, 
the school teacher spends her Sundays writing 
letters, as I heard her tell Julia; and Mrs. 
Kingsley says the Warrens never go to church. 
• After supper I spoke to my landlady about 
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FREDERICA DENNISON 

it, and asked if she and Julia would let me go 
along with them till I get my bearings. "No, 
my dear, we are a worldly lot," she said cheer- 
fully. "Julia is busy through the week, what 
with the work that has to be done in this big 
house, so I let the child have Sundays for recre- 
ation all I can spare her." Then she laughed 
and said I mustn't look so solemn, that her 
people weren't heathen. 

"We are good, all of us," she went on to 
declare. "If nobody did any worse on Sun- 
day than we do here in my house, there'd be no 
danger of anybody not getting to Heaven." 

I came up to my room then and picked up 
my new Chopin Valse, but somehow it didn't 
look interesting for the first time in its life. 
Something else had to occupy my thoughts 
for a while. 

I've come up against an unexpected phase of 
city life, and I don't feel happy over it. There 
are twelve people in this house, besides the ser- 
vants, and so far as I can see, I'm the only one 
to whom Sunday means the Lord's day. I 
hadnH realized that there was such an aggrega- 
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LANCASTER'S BENEFIT BEGINS 

tion of respectable heathen in any one house in 
this enlightened day and age. I can't do a 
thing, but somebody ought to. They need a 
missionary as much as benighted cannibals 
might. 

I know exactly how Mother would receive 
the news. I can hear her this minute, plain as 
day, saying quietly, "Let yoiu* light shine, 
dear." She wouldn't realize the hopelessness 
of my effort here. She thinks I'm still a "lead- 
ing music teacher," instead of an atom. Of 
course I shall hunt a church for myself and 
maybe sometime I can coax Julia to go with 
me. But there my possibilities cease. 

I had a letter from home today. It enclosed 
an article from the Morning Clarion which I 
shall file away for future generations to laugh 
over. It's aU about myself — Frederica Sophia, 
my musical genius and general importance. 
Its finis is a grand climax of grief oyer my 
absence and good wishes for my success. I'd 
love to read it to my fellow-boarders, only they 
wouldn't understand and would jeer me for 



FREDERICA DENNISON 

a coxcomb instead of believing that I appre- 
ciate the richness of the joke. 

There's just one little paragraph that sticks 
— especially since tonight's disclosiu-e. Mr. 
Nichols, Clarion reporter-and-editor combined, 
says that while Clayton is the loser by my ab- 
sence, Lancaster is sure to "reap lasting bene- 
fit from my sojourn in her midst.'* Mr. 
Nichols loves to soar and it's all screamingly 
funny, but there's just . g«un of somethfng 
that makes me uncomfortable. 

Oh fiddlesticks! I'm going to Chopin and 
forget disagreeable things. It would be in- 
sufferable self-conceit for me to dream I could 
have an influence worth the name in this big, 
strange city. And yet — isn't it up to me to 
try? 

October 10. This is Sunday afternoon and 
I've done the queerest thing. I've been to 
China on a missionary tour, though I can't be- 
lieve yet Tm awake. I wonder what Mr. 
Thompson would say if he knew it — or Miss 
Beach. Though perhaps they are used to what 
seems so sirange to me. We have no Chinese 
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LANCASTER'S BENEFIT BEGINS 

in little Clayton, but here there are enough for 
a Sunday school. 

All the scholars are Chinamen and the teach- 
ers Americans. Each class is composed of one 
scholar only, as they need to be taught so much 
in a short time. Mrs. Kingsley is undoubtedly 
shocked at me, though she did comfort herself 
with the thought of my age. 

To me it seems queer, but very appropriate. 
I have what poor Hom Lee needs — the knowl- 
edge of salvation through Christ. Oughtn't 
I to give it to him? It seems so to me. 

Hom Lee is the one I taught today and I 
promised to go next Sunday. They have so 
many scholars it is hard to find teachers for all. 

Perhaps, since I have declared for a sensible 
telling of tales to my journal, I ought to go 
back a bit and approach my climax logically. 
I went up the avenue to church, this morning, 
all alone, of course. It was a little early so 
while I waited for service to begin, I studied 
the printed bulletin the usher had given me. 
We don't have bulletins in Clayton, only 
verbal ones that Mr. Hyde, our preacher, de- 
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FREDERICA DENNISON 

livers from the pulpit. It's a long drawn out 
operation, for Mr. Hyde gives details with 
painful minuteness, so the printed affairs met 
with my decided approval. But I only got as 
far as Chinese Sunday school on mine. I 
didn't know there were such things in our 
country. There are a few items that don't 
reach Clayton even via the Clarion route. My 
curiosity was roused and I didn't do a thing 
but hie me back at two-thirty. 

Between tiie reading of the announcement 
and the beginning of the actual fact, there was 
a very satisfactory interval, filled in with a 
good sermon, some beautiful music and later 
a very elaborate dinner. A dinner that hurt 
my behind-the-times conscience because it had 
taken several people all the Sabbath forenoon 
to prepare it. In Clayton we don't do that. 
Though we have good things and plenty of 
them. 

After aforesaid repast, I asked Julia to go 
with me, but Mrs. Kingsley was as horrified 
as if I'd invited her daughter to what Tildy 
calls the '"calaboose." I went anyw«iy, and I 
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LANCASTER'S BENEFIT BEGINS 

am glad. They are queer, yellow creatures 
with their shiny eyes and braided pigtails. At 
first I felt as if I couldn't sit down by them 
and point the words of the hymns, one by one. 
But I forgot my shrinking when I saw how 
eager they were, and later when they sang in 
their funny pidgin-English, yet with aU ear- 
nestness, "Jesus loves me," my eyes blurred so 
I couldn't see to point. All my life IVe had 
it — all their lives they've done without. I mean 
to keep on going and maybe it will mean 
something sometime, to Hom Lee. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE GLEE CLUB 

October 18. A boarding house is a queer 
sort of place. Coming as I do from my own 
home where everybody's interests belong to 
all the rest, this way seems almost awful. No 
one here apparently cares whether the re- 
mainder of the household lives or dies, with 
the possible exception of little Sister Beach 
who might take Mr. Thompson's demise 
somewhat to heart. 

I can't reverse the situation and say the 
same of him. Not that he objects to her evi- 
dent admiration— far from it. In fact, he 
encourages her attentions and listens to her 
fluttery speeches with an an- of deference that 
makes me want to take him by his two big 
shoulders and shake him till he chatters. 

I've been here two weeks now, and my per- 
spective has altered. (Living with an artist 
lady, I am imbibing some of her terms. If she 
talked more I could complete my artistic 
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FREDERICA DENNISON 

vocabulary sooner, but I have heard her refer 
to perspective.) The first few days I viewed 
the household as a whole — an amusing but 
rather commonplace whole, it appeared to me. 
But since IVe come to regard the units as 
such, IVe learned several items of interest. 

Not all through my own observation, how- 
ever. Mrs. Kingsley is as communicative as 
Miss Ford isn't. But I don't encoiu*age my 
landlady's comments — I'd rather trust my 
own prejudices than hers. 

I like the three boys best — ^though they 
would resent the title. They are just the age 
when they have to guard their dignity because 
it is so youthful it might otherwise be over- 
looked. Mr. Comstock and Mr. Faulkner are 
my favorites. They remind me of Wilbur 
and David, and of course that makes me love 
them on the spot. They do not suuspect my 
unrequited aflFection, though I've progressed 
to the point of speaking when we meet on the 
street as well as in the dining-room. 

Mr. Jennings is a little older and makes the 
most of the fact by squelching the others — or 
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trying to, not always successfully. Their tilts 
at the table are very funny and it's killing to 
see them pose and preen for Julia's benefit. 
It doesn't do them any good, however, for that 
young damsel is held circumspectly close 
to the mother dragon, besides having an 
independent toss of her own. 

I'd love to get chummy with those boys. 
My maturity would make our intimacy quite 
harmless for they couldn't flirt with their 
spinster friend, and the damage to my feelings 
has already been done. I call them Jack and 
Roy to myself — I always have adored nice 
boys. 

Miss Beach comes next — not because I 
adore her. Far, far from it — ^but I do pity 
her. It must be extremely uncomfortable to 
have so few interests in life that one must 
work to make friends as hard as Miss Beach 
labors over Mr. Thompson. I suppose the 
poor little simpleton is really hungry for at- 
tention and so lays siege to Mr. Thompson's 
supply. 

I've been rather contemptuous of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Warren, so far. They are absorbed in 
each' other to an extent that seemed ridiculous 
till Mrs. Eingsley told me of the young wife's 
frail health and her husband's terror for fear 
of losing her. Weak lungs, I believe, an in- 
herited tendency, and they have no relatives 
to share his soUcitude. All this made me feel 
diflFerently toward them, and I stopped at her 
door this morning to leave a big chrysanthe- 
mum — I'd had a box of beauties sent me from 
home. She seemed delighted, and he almost 
embraced me this evening as he thanked me* 
Oh dear, if I were less given to jumping at 
conclusions, I should not so often go astray in 
my judgment of people. I do resolve, but I 
despair of ever learning now, at my age. 

Tuesday. This and Friday are the days I 
hail with delight. My lessons are such a joy, 
and even to see Professor Lucas, an inspira- 
tion. He is full of music — and he isn't in the 
least the dancing-master kind of man. He's 
big and strong, with a voice like a bass horn, 
deep and musical. It seems as if he knows 
everything worth while, and he's very kind 
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about imparting his knowledge to impover- 
ished intellects. He gives me much more than 
I pay for. I suppose he sees how eager I am, 
and is kind enough to want to satisfy me. 
Imagine wasting time on a man like Mr. 
Thompson when there are human beings like 
my teacher to learn from. 

I can't see why any girl wants to specialize 
in other things than music. To me it is the 
nearest heavenly of anything this earth con- 
tains. I have to gush a little, now and then, 
to my jomnal, but I do try not to make h'fe 
miserable for my fellow boarders with my 
rhapsodies. 

Wednesday. I was surprised yesterday by 
a tap on my door and who should enter but 
Roy and Jack. (See there? That wrote it- 
self.) **We hear you play every afternoon 
when we come in," they explained. "There are 
some of the fellows down in the parlor — if you 
—that is—" 

** You'd like some music, wouldn't you?" I 
asked, forgetting to be distant and citified. 
"I'U be glad to make it for you." 
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"I told you so." Jack didn't even say, 
"Thank you," but turned on his companion 
accusingly. "I knew you'd do it. Miss Den- 
nison, but Roy said you wouldn't feel well 
enough acquainted with the fellows—" 

"I'm acquainted with you, am I not? And 
the 'fellows' are your friends. That's enough 
for me," I told them. Though I might have 
added that I'd make music any time for any 
bunch of lads — ^bless their hearts — ^if I'd never 
laid eyes on 'em before. 

"It's no end good of you," murmured Roy. 
"Can't I carry some of your things down?" 

"What shall it be? Beethoven or the 
metronome?" 

"Oh, I mean your music. Got Narcissus, 
Miss Dennison?" 

"And Robin Hood?" 

"See here," I exclaimed as a happy thought 
struck me. "Suppose you all come up to my 
sitting-room. Then we'll have everything at 
hand and can perform without disturbing the 
overhead people." 

They almost danced a breakdown on my 
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best rug before they tore away for the "fel- 
lows," and in ten minutes I was in my element. 
Music unlimited, with a solely masculine, 
young audience. Don Bums had a banjo, 
Will Ray a mandolin, Alf and Carl Taylor 
carried a roll of songs and the whole squad 
caroled like — ^well, like happy-hearted boys. 
We got on famously and before they left we 
planned for them to come every week, and 
I'm thinking I'll be as happy over the new 
Glee Club as the boys will. There are times 
when I'm heartily glad I've passed the age 
when a girl has to be chaperoned to her very 
meals. 

Wednesday again. The days fly by until 
I can't keep track of them. The fact that I 
am a music student has percolated through 
the house, it seems. Mr. Thompson asked me 
into the parlor to sing for him last night. 
Miss Beach fluttered along, proclaiming her 
devotion to music — especially "oral" music. 
(Not knowing any other sort, I couldn't draw 
comparisons.) Mr. Thompson acted as if my 
performance pleased him, but with flirtatious 
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individuals of uncertain age you never can tell 
whether they mean what they say. At least 
so IVe been told — Mrs, Kingsley told me this 
morning. Anyway, he sat very near the piano 
while I played. 

The other boarders came straggling in, one 
by one, and kept me busy for an hour. They 
were very cordial this morning. Music is a 
great promoter and cementer of friendliness. 
That's one of the lovely things about it. I 
forgot to say in the proper place that Mr. 
Thompson escorted me to the stairway when 
I had finished and bowed very low over my 
hand, thanking me sotto voce, as if his com- 
monplace remark must not be overheard. 
Mrs. Kingsley was in the upper hall and I 
suspect her warning this morning was based 
upon Mr. Thompson's affecting good night. 
She needn't worry. Nobody falls in love with 
me and I am in no danger of an attack of 
heart weakness myself. As for flirting — it 
can't be done, you know, with a matter-of-fact 
female who Relieves in Equal Suffrage, is op- 
posed to Taxation without Representation 
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and who considers herself the equal of man — 
especially some men. 

Friday. More chrysanthemmns came from 
home today and I took a bimch to Mrs, War- 
ren. She was lying down when I went in and 
her eyes were red as if she had been crying. 
I'm not well acquainted with her and I felt 
embarrassed so asked at once if she was ill. 
This was obviously the last thing I should 
have done as she began to cry again and I felt 
like a culprit. But after all it did no harm. 
The little thing needed somebody to confide 
in, so I let her pour her woes into my ears. 
Then I patted her hand as I told her how 
Stella had been much worse off than she, and 
was perfectly well again all on account of 
milk and fresh eggs, out-of-doors and cheer- 
fulness. I'm not a doctor, though I have de- 
clared that I'd earned the right to a shingle 
as much as Wilbur had. I certainly did my 
share as a peg on which to hang that boy's 
knowledge while he got acquainted with it, 
labeled and put it away. 

I know that physicians percuss the chest, 
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take the temperature, examine the tongue and 
feel the pulse before they diagnose a case and 
prescribe a remedy. But there are symptoms 
that even a lajrman recognizes on sight and 
I'm perfectly sure that if Mrs. Warren gets 
the disease she is dreading, it will be because 
her mother had it and the daughter will not 
be denied the inheritance. She is frightening 
herself into trouble and her husband is helping 
her along. Anyway, whether I'm right or 
wrong, I talked with much conviction of her 
recovery from such slight sjrmptoms as she 
described, until I succeeded in cheering her 
up, for the time being. I left her laying out 
her brown silk with the cherry pipings to take 
the place of her kimono. Some of the cherry 
color had gotten into her lips, too, and it was 
very becoming. 
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CHAPTER IV 
"AUNT SOPH" 

November 9. I have just finished the love- 
liest piece of extravagance. In one end of 
my room is a wooden mantel and under that 
was a semi-circle of some unsightly brown tin 
— anyway, it rattled like tin when you rubbed 
it. In the middle of the semi-ch-cle was 
fastened a hideous spray of browner flowers, 
also tin, and lower down— the only promising 
feature — a slate hearth. It was the hearth 
which suggested to me the possibility that be- 
hind the tin was an embryo fireplace. So with 
Mrs. Kingsley's permission, I investigated. 

I won^t go into detail for I am in a hurry 
to reach the climax. I sent home for the brass 
andirons and fender out of the garret and an 
ancient wood vase that only needed touching 
up to make it look quite spruce. Therefore, 
here I am tonight, before a glowing, open fire, 
so cosy I long to share my comfort with some- 
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body. It is cold and bleak out of dooFS, but 
with the curtains drawn and the rosy glow 
from my pretty lamp shade, I feel like a very 
rich girl— woman, I mean. I wish everybody 
could be as comfortable and contented. 

I have a wonderful Mendelssohn Scherzo 
to learn and a fat, dear letter from home to 
answer. By the way, I must have dropped 
that in the dining-room at supper time. I 
haven't seen it since I came upstairs. I'll run 
right down and get it, before Polly brushes 
it up with the crumbs and feeds it to the spar- 
rows. (It's good enough to eat — at least it 
seems so to me, however the sparrows might 
regard it.) 

Later. I thought once I'd stop and erase 
that last foolish sentence for I do know enough 
not to expect birds to gather crumbs at eight 
o'clock of a bleak November night. But I'm 
glad I didn't tarry for if I had I might have 
missed Miss Crane. She's the school teacher 
and I've never said anything about her for the 
reason that there's never been anything to say. 
She is a very colorless lady — ^how she makes 
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the diildren in school ''stand around'' is a 
mystery I should have to see in order to 
understand. 

She's young— no older than Julia Kingsley, 
I should judge, but plain looking and rather 
uninteresting. The kind of girl you'd never 
give a second thought to unless you had some- 
thing special to incite you to thought. I'm 
too busy with things I enjoy to chase after 
people who aren't worth having after they 
are caught and that's the way I've regarded 
Miss Crane. 

Well, when I ran down to the dining-room, 
awhile ago, she was at the table. Mrs. Kings- 
ley and Julia were out, and Miss Crane had 
been left to Polly's tender mercies. As a con- 
sequence she had before her chilly tea, luke- 
warm potatoes, cold rolls and a chicken wing 
and neck. Folly was banging dishes in the 
pantry — a sure sign she's mad, and poor, meek, 
little Crane looked as imhappy as one small 
countenance could look. 

I got my letter off the mantel and said, 
"Grood evening." 
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"I'm dreadfully late," she explained ner- 
vously. "I had work to do after school and it 
took so long. It's very cold tonight." 

It was the most she'd ever said to me, so 
I paused in my mad flight toward my open 
fire. 

"Yes, it is disagreeable," I assented, not 
knowing what else to say. 

'The schoolroom got so cold — I feel as if 
I'd never get thawed out." She shivered and 
pushed back the chilly tea. 

I knew in an instant what it was up to me 
to do, and I didn't wait long enough to remem- 
ber that I hadn't planned to use my evening 
that way. 

"Polly," I called. "Bring me a pitcher of 
boiling water in ten minutes, please. Yes, up 
to my room. I have that collar ready that I 
promised you." I knew the reward would 
make up for the errand. Miss Crane rose 
from her seat and gathered up her books and 
papers. 

I slipped my hand under her arm. "Come 
right along with me if you want to get warm 
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in about a minute/' I invited gaily. "'I'm 
crazy to show off my new heat plant." 

She drew back, ever so little, but I remem- 
bered that she was younger than my baby 
sister, Stella, so I held on tighter than ever. 
"Drop your 'tools and materials' as you pass 
your own room, then you needn't recall their 
existence for .an hour," I chattered on. 
"Please don't say you won't — I'd be dread- 
fully disappointed." She didn't say anytiiing. 
I waited by her door as she went in to lay her 
books away, then caught her arm again as she 
came out. A moment later I ushered her into 
my cosy comer. 

The pale child just dropped into my easy 
chair as if she'd found what she had been hunt- 
ing all her life. She leaned her head back and 
closed her eyes, too tired to move. I'd never 
thought she looked like Stella — ^my girl has 
rosy cheeks and the brightest eyes and she's 
just full of sparkle — ^but it came over me that 
it might have been Stella imder other circum- 
stances. So I did for Miss Crane what I'd 
have done for my sister. I pulled off her 
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shoes and cuddled her feet mto my warm slip- 
pers, unfastened her collar and put a cushion 
behind her head. By that time Polly came 
and I made a cup of hot malted milk and 
gave it to her with a plateful of my own home 
cookies. (Mother makes me keep the malted 
milk on hand. She thinks a hot drink at bed- 
time is good for insonmia — ^which I never had 
in my bom days.) "You didn't eat supper 
enough to spoil your appetite," I told her. 
"Play this is dessert." 

S,^ couldn't eat at fl«. for o.yin«-p«,r 
little homesick thing. So I set her cup aside 
and gathered her head against my shoulder — 
Stella's shoulder, my girl used to call it, — and 
patted her and talked to her till she got calm. 
She was really cheerful when she left a few 
minutes ago — all warmed up and comfy. She 
is to come often, when she's chilly and tired, 
for the "cup that cheers, but not inebriates," 
as I quoted. 

"It cheers all right," she agreed. "I'm not 
sure about the rest of it. I feel half intoxi- 
cated with all yom* goodness. Miss Dennison." 
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"No goodness about it — sheer pride in 
showing off my new possessions," I answered 
gaily. She smiled back, her eyes bright and 
her cheeks as pink as Stella's. "You dear, 
dear'* she said. 

It's worth a little time. My friend Men- 
delssohn will keep, and the home letter will 
probably be answered yet, late as it is. But 
I had to take time to write down my new 
experience with little Miss Craney-crow. 

Wednesday. The Glee Club approves the 
new extravagance to a man. Visions of 
toasted chestnuts and roasted apples began 
to take shape as soon as they saw it. 

"Sunday," suggested Roy. "Oh, Miss 
Dennison, could we come Sunday? We'll 
bring everything and clean up all the muss, 
spick-and-span." 

"You may come Sunday from four to six," 
I agreed slowly. "Under certain conditions." 

"It's a bargain beforehand," they promised 
recklessly. "But why not say three instead 
of four?" 

"I am busy with my Chinaman from two- 
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thirty to four," I told them. "No, boys, Horn 
Lee has the precedence. He needs me, so it's 
four or never." 

"Four it is, ma'am. What else?" 

"Only that you must remember it is Sunday 
and the Lord's day. No ragtime— no un- 
seemly hilarity. If you boys want to spend 
an hour here with your chestnuts and apples 
and maybe an occasional nibble of fudge that 
I may throw in for good measure; and if the 
second hour we may gather around the piano 
and sing— Sunday songs, mind— I'll be de- 
lighted to have you come." 

"What do you mean by Sunday songs, Miss 
Dennison? Doxology and all such?" Jack's 
face was solenm, but his eyes twinkled. 

"Doxologies in their place. Jack," I an- 
swered. "And all the other beautiful things 
that help us to be good. There are lots of 
them — ^you'll enjoy them every one if you care 
to begin." I looked around on the group. I 
could have gathered every one into my arms 
and hugged them — dear, manly youngsters— 
as I read then* supplication in their faces. 
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"Couldn't we get the psalm tunes over first 
and then have the goodieis as a reward of 
merit?" suggested Alf, wickedly. 

"As you please. Only, who doesn't come 
to the song service doesn't get in on the 
goodies/' said I. 

They say they are coming next Sunday. 
We'll see what it amoimts to. 

Jack told about my Celestial at the table 
tonight. Miss Beach gave a little ladylike 
shriek and shook her head. 

"I'd as soon associate with a natural born 
potentate," she declared, doubtless having 
Hottentots in mind. "The creatures are so 
unappetizing." (As if we were discussing 
crabs.) 

I didn't say anything. I saw Jack's eyes 
dance and I was afraid I'd laugh. Mr. 
Thompson picked up the thread of conver- 
sation. 

"They are imposing on yoiu* kind heart, 
Miss Dennison," he told me. "You go there 
witii your lofty ideals of right and imagine 
they are as eager for the truth as you are to 
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teach it. Let me disabuse your innocent mind 
of such misapprehension. Those foreigners 
go merely to learn our language. They are, 
at heart, either indifferent or antagonistic to 
religious teaching." 

I thanked him. Of course I know Hom 
Lee doesn't care about Christianity — ^not yet. 
It's true he only wants the language. But 
that's a strong reason for working to give him 
America's God with America's speech. If I 
succeed, it surely never will matter what his 
first motive in coming may have been. But I 
never could have explained all this to Mr. 
Thompson. 

Sunday night. Every boy came. Maybe 
it isn't strictly orthodox to roast peanuts and 
pop com on Simday. But it seems to me that 
if I can help those boys a step along the way 
toward what they ought to become, it's legit- 
imate to use refreshments as first assistants. 
At any rate, while they are strewn about on 
my rug they aren't in mischief; and if the 
music of those voices singing together with all 
their yoimg strength, "All hail the power of 
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Jesus' name," doesn't reach to Heaven with 
its glad melody, then I'm mistaken. 

Mr. Jennings asked at supper if he could 
come next Sunday and Mr. Thompson in- 
quired what constituted eligibility for mem- 
bership. I gave Mr. Jennings permission, but 
I told our elderly boarder that the masculine 
age limit was twenty-five. 

Miss Beach simpered and asked if that 
excluded him — only she said, "precluded." 

He bowed gallantly and answered, "By six 
months, madam." 

Roy took little Craney-crow to church to- 
night — ^they both spent an hour in my room 
last night, and he asked her then. They both 
took me, but I didn't bother them and they 
had a real happy little time. Craney-crow's 
right sweet when you get to know her. 
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CHAPTER V 
CHEER AND CHAPEAUX 

Friday. Professor Lucas almost took my 
breath today. But before I describe the 
asphyxiation I really should amiounce the 
cause, I suppose. So I'll start over. 

This was my vocal lesson morning. I al- 
ways wake with a thrill on these days for my 
music is opening visions of beauty before me 
such as I never dreamed of in my ^leading 
music teacher" days. I always knew they were 
there, somewhere — ^the visions — ^but I had no 
key to unlock the door through which I might 
enter to behold them. Now I have. Professor 
Lucas holds it and delights to dazzle my eyes 
with the wonders in his keeping. It was the 
wonderful solo from the Messiah, this morn- 
ing, "I know that my Redeemer liveth." I've 
sung it before-did it in church in Clayton to 
my own accompaniment on the little cabinet 
organ. I'd loved it of course — ^loved it till the 
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tears came as I sang. But I didn't touch the 
edges of its real beauty till my teacher made 
me see them as if with his miderstanding eyes. 

IVe been studying it for some time and to- 
day I sang it from memory. The studio is a 
big, splendid room with high ceilings and wide 
spaces, and the grand piano is in one end 
where Professor Lucas can sit with his back 
to the wall and watch his pupils as they per- 
form. How anybody can dare slight work 
when he is teacher, I cannot understand. He 
could paralyze me with one glance of his 
"eagle eye" if I'd been careless. I make mis- 
takes enough, in all conscience, but they are 
not wilful ones. He seems to know that, and 
is gentle and painstaking. 

Well, this morning he had me stand across 
the long room fr6m him as I sang. I knew I 
was doing it well — for me. I felt its mag- 
nificence through every fibre and I forgot 
everything else. When I came back to earth 
again after I'd finished, my teacher was clap- 
ping softly and smiling his approval. "It is 
excellent, Miss Dennison," he told me. That 
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sent me back to Paradise again, for he has 
never praised me before. 

Then he followed it up with the most 
astounding announcement. '^You are to sing 
that for me in church, next Sunday morning, 
if you will be so kiad." 

There — ^it took me a long time to reach the 
denouement, but wasn't it worth waiting for? 
He is choir master at St. Paul's where IVe 
been attending, and is proud of his chob and 
the music they make under his leadership. He 
often speaks of it. 

I could hardly believe my ears and I said 
stupidly, "What did you say, Professor 
Lucas?" 

He smiled as he repeated his remark and 
smoothed down the mop of hair he rumples 
when he's worried. 

Oh, well, it isn't necessary to give all the 
details of my foolish excuses and the way he 
waved them aside. I knew from the first 
minute that I should do exactly as he said. 
So I am really to sing my solo Sunday mom- 
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ing in St. Paul's old, aristocratic church — I, 
from Jupiter am to sing in Mars ! 

I'm glad my winter suit is new and nice, 
but I simply must get a hat, though the hole 
my new fireplace cut in Aunt Sophia's legacy 
had decided me to make my old one do this 
season. I'll have to buy it ready-built, as Wil- 
bur would say, and that is always an expen- 
sive way to do. But, Land o' Freedom 
(Tildy, this time), one doesn't get to prima 
donna on every occasion, so who cares for 
expenses? 

Saturday morning. I'm just going to 
scribble a minute while I toast my feet on the 
cosy fender. Then away I hie me to the gay 
shops in one of which reposes at this moment 
the chapeau which will dazzle the St. Paul's 
congregation tomorrow. I wish I knew which 
shop it's in — ^it would save me so much wander- 
ing about and poking among hopeless mil- 
linery, which I hate. Ten dollars is my limit 
and that's a mad fiiight of extravagance for 
me. What would my thrifty great-aunt say 
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if she could know what was being done with 
her "scrapings"? (Tildy again.) 

Later. I am a chastened female with no 
hat to prima donna in, only my last year's 
toque with its somewhat attenuated ornament. 
Tildy called it "a ostridge paint-brush" when 
it was new, but some of the bristles are missing 
since those far-oflF days. 

But there, I'll not be little enough to be- 
moan having done my duty, and St. Paul's 
choir loft is dark anyway. The splendors of 
a ten dollar "lid" (as Jack would say) would 
be dimmed up there and, anyway, I'm saved 
the bother of ransacking shops. 

I bumped into Miss Ford as I went down- 
stairs just after I had stopped writing this 
morning. You may remember she's the artist 
lady whose acquaintance I had escaped without 
effort on my part. I have gleaned a few 
artistic phrases from her scanty conversation 
at table, though mercy knows where the 
knowledge will ever be applied. But that is 
about all the impression she had made on the 
undersigned. 
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Miss Ford was on her way to her room with 
drawing board and crayons in a pair of purple 
hands and her nose was red and unbecoming. 
The inelegant term, "bumped in," was used 
advisedly, for I somehow jolted her drawing 
board out of her hold and it careened down 
the stairs in most frivolous fashion — exactly as 
if it had belonged to me, I flew after it, send- 
ing apologies trailing behind me, devoutly 
hoping I hadn't ruined any masterpiece 
designed for posterity. 

"It was my fault," Miss Ford assured me 
wearily. "If I hadn't been so cold I wouldn't 
have dropped it." 

"Your hands are like ice," I exclaimed as I 
restored the apparently undamaged property. 

"Yes, I'm alwiays like this when I have 
headache. I'll lie down awhile and pile the 
covers on. I'll get over it, sooner or later." 

"You are sick, you poor soul," I exclaimed, 
forgetting that I was by no means a chosen 
friend of the artist. Anyway, she was mis- 
erable, and I took her bundles and went with 
her into the coldest room I Maybe she chose 
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it for it's "north lights/' but I suspect there 
were other considerations. 

You know I couldn't leave her there, hud- 
dling against a lukewarm register with her 
hands and feet like snowballs and her head on 
fire. She was too sick to fight me oflF, and I'm 
hard to detach when I once take hold. David 
says I'm a human cockle-burr on occasions. I 
had her on my big, old davenport (also a home 
product. I never knew what riches there were 
in our Clayton garret till I came to Lan- 
caster) in less than no time, her feet to the 
fire, my slumber robe over her and a cold, wet 
napkin on her forehead. Some aromatic am- 
monia completed the treatment and in fifteen 
minutes that poor thing was fast asleep. 

I couldn't go and leave her, of course. I 
slipped off my toque and coat and sat down to 
my musical history. I needed more time on 
it, anyway, and my hat-that-was-to-be would 
be perfectly safe till afternoon in its accus- 
tomed environment. She never waked till two 
o'clock and I made her lie still while I fixed 
some hot malted milk — ^my staple refreshment, 
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you see — and toasted the bread I'd brought 
up from lunch on purpose. 

"Oh, I hate to make trouble — " she began, 
but I made her hush. You'd never believe how 
I "bossed" the distant Miss Ford. 

The warmth and freedom from pain loosed 
her tongue surprisingly and before we parted 
we were quite friendly. It's astonishing how 
showing a little interest in one brings con- 
fidences in response. I suppose it's all right 
to tell things to a journal, though I wouldn't 
mention it to another human^ — that is to say, 
I wouldn't mention it to a himian. But she's 
awfully hard up — ^to use a homely phrase. 
She spent a lot on china which she has painted 
for sale and now she doesn't know what to do 
with it. Doubtless it's too much to expect of 
an artist to be a practical business woman also. 

She went and got several things for me to 
see. They are exquisite, too. How thankful 
I am it wasn't her fruit-plates I tossed down 
stau*s this morning! 

Well, that's where my hat went. Oh, no, 
she doesn't know that — of course not. She 
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just thinks I'm a wealthy lady who came to 
Lancaster ostensibly to study music, but really 
to purchase Christmas gifts. But what can 
j^ou do? When fruit-plates and pin trays 
mean bread-and-butter to a fellow sister, can 
you turn them down and buy un-needed 
bonnets ? 

I'm going to try to sell some things for her. 
I believe Stella'd like a set of her cups and 
saucers, and I know Daisy Laughlin will 
adore a laAipshade done in poinsettia. Daisy 
is the sweet girl David's going to marry when 
he gets rich and famous. She has plenty of 
money and if I can get her interested in Miss 
Ford's painting she will be a profitable 
customer. 

I can do without the hat and I have some 
lovely plates to add to my httle pile of pres- 
ents for the holidays. And the relief in my 
visitor's anxious face made up for a good deal. 
It is such a pleasure to be able to help people, 
even a little. 

Stmday night. I've been thanking God for 
this happy day. I had to do that before I 
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even wrote in my journal for I was too full 
to hold my thankfulness any longer. 

I wasn't a bit afraid this morning. I sang 
my message from my heart and I didn't care 
any more about my hat than if there were no 
such disturbing things. I'd have been content, 
bareheaded, just to stand before that rapt, up- 
lifted sea of faces and sing that music while 
the organ waves of melody rolled about us. 
To think I have this in my keeping — ^this gift 
of God. What a good woman I ought to be ! 

The people were kind afterward. Many 
came forward to meet me and to say pleasant 
things. I appreciated it all, but I waited for 
Professor Lucas' verdict. When I knew he 
wasn't disappointed, I was satisfied. 

I was touched by the glimpse I had behind 
a distant pillar of Hom Lee's yellow face. 
He had come to God's house to hear his 
teacher sing. I hope I can show my gratitude 
for my own blessings by truly helping him. 

My Glee boys were there — it seems the an- 
noimcement was in the evening papers yes- 
terday, though I didn't see it. They came 
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this afternoon and made me do it again. 
After supper Mr, Thompson begged for it, 
down in the parlor. They all sat quiet after 
I finished— so much truer compliment to 
sacred music, than applause. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHRISTMAS IN JUPITER 

January 4. I didn*t take my journal when 
I went home for my three weeks' holiday. I 
don't need a diary where there are plenty of 
dear live confidantes. It did seem so good to 
get back for a glimpse of the Jupiter inhab- 
itants. Mother best of all with Father a close 
second, Stella, prettier than ever with her 
happy face and matronly air, and the lads 
doing "fair to middlin'." I know this last be- 
cause Tildy told me. Tildy's the same ugly, 
awkward, old jewel that the house of Den- 
nison couldn't live without. We had a lovely 
Christmas. Stella and Dan just shut up their 
brand-new nest and came over to live for a 
whole week. We himg up our stockings and 
had a tree and the Yule log and Tildy's famous 
plum pudding. Not a thing left out that 
would make us happy. 

Daisy loved her lampshade — ^David-gave it 
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to her for Christmas. Of course she was in 
and out, sweet as ever, and David adores the 
ground she treads. (She ordered a dozen 
fruit plates, incidentally, and Stella wants a 
dinner service, done gradually as she and Dan 
can afford it.) 

We always have had happy Christmases. 
Some were more prosperous than others, but 
all are beautiful pictures to "hang on Mem- 
ory's wall." But this one was different for me 
because of the traces of life at Lancaster that 
followed me home. If you'll believe it, there 
was quite a box that camie by express. The 
Glee boys engineered that. Jack found out 
that there were some thingfs to be sent, so he 
proposed putting all together. It touched me, 
deeply. I had not expected to be remembered 
by these new friends. 

The Glee things were dearest, of course — 
and dainty as if girls had chosen them. 
(Perhaps they did.) Perfume, violet water, 
handkerchiefs. These from my boys. The 
Warrens sent a sweet calendar; Miss Ford an 
exquisite cup and saucer. My little Craney- 
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crow's happy face peeped over Roy's shoulder 
in a prettily-framed kodak group. 

One package came separately, with Mr. 
Thompson's card. A life of Wagner, beauti- 
fully bound, and a box of chocolates. It is 
very embarrassing sometimes to know how to 
receive — or decline — proffered gifts from 
casual acquaintances. 

Professor Lucas surprised me with one of 
his own compositions which I had heard him 
play and greatly admired. His big, unread- 
able autograph diagonaled across its face. 
Near as the combined family could make out, 
the upper line of penmanship said something 
about his "esteemed pupil." The Dennisons 
decided unanimously that, while Professor 
Lucas taught others to warble, some one 
should instruct him in the gentle art of writing. 
"But, my dears, remember that a person can't 
be a genius in every direction. If he were an 
expert penman he might be less of a musician." 
I thought that was good and charitable of 
Mother. 

I'm back again on Mars, now, ready for 
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work. Glad to go home and glad to come back 
to my beloved study. Was it not fortmiate 
that I wa9n*t consulted about my name? Be- 
cause I should most certainly never have 
chosen Sophia and should have had to con- 
tent myself with leading music-teachership till 
my octqgenarianism. I'm to sing at a special 
service at St. Paul's next Sunday night, the 
"Inflammatus" solo from Stabat Mater. It's 
a pretty daring attempt for me, but I'd shriek 
grand opera if Professor Lucas said I should. 
He knows my capacity so much better than 
I do, that I rely entirely on his judgment. It 
is a privilege to sing good music as well as to 
hear it. 

Wednesday. I'm a little uneasy about 
Jack. The lad has something on his mind and 
isn't acting like his happy-go-lucky self. He's 
coming up this evening — asked if he might, 
and of course I gladly consented. Maybe it 
will do him good to imburden his woes to his 
spinster-aimt-by-adoption. I hope I shall be 
wise enough to know how to help him. 

While I'm on serious subjects, I'll remark 
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that Julia isn't looking her best. She is get- 
ting thinner and her roses are very pale. Mrs. 
Eangsley doesn't seem to notice it, so it's 
evidently of no consequence. 

Bedtime. My fire's nearly out and common 
sense says I should creep into cover before I 
take cold. But as I never do take cold, and 
as bed is not interesting when there are 
romances to be discussed, I choose to ignore 
common sense and sit up while I write a bit. 
It's funny that I unwittingly linked Julia's 
pallor with Jack's lost spirits in the above 
paragraph. For they are produced by one 
and the same cause — a subconscious grasp of 
the situation on my part. 

Those ridiculous, poor children have fallen 
in love with each other in spite of the dragon, 
and Mrs. Kingsley is playing stem parent to 
perfection. She will listen to no arguments 
in favor of Jack's suit nor allow Julia to have 
anything to do with the boy except as her 
mother's boarder. 

"We're willing to wait. Miss Dennison," he 
told me almost tearfully. "I'm going to work 
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harder than any fellow ever did, and I've got 
a good joh and good prospects. But she 
says" — the lad choked and had to begin again 
— "Mrs. Kingsley says Julia shall not wait 
*for a boy to grow up or a poor man to get 
rich.' It really isn't fair — I'm twenty-three, 
past, and Julia's twenty-one. We're both old 
enough to know our own minds. We aren't 
children, you see." 

Yes, I saw — a distressed face, so youthful 
and inexperienced that I felt like patting its 
cheeks and giving its owner a cooky instead of 
a sweetheart. But I didn't insult his dignity 
in any such ill-advised way. I listened respect- 
fully and with much true sympathy, for I 
know hearts can ache even if they are yoimg — 
perhaps because they are yoimg. I couldn't 
give him any immediate comfort, but I offered 
what Wilbur would call "slathers" of good 
advice. That isn't altogether satisfying, I 
know, but the boy took it gratefully and de- 
parted, determined to win his way to the seat 
of Mrs. Kingsley's affections by way of her 
respect for his industry and achievement. He 
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has promised to be very circumspect, and I 
hope he'll keep his resolution. Otherwise he 
will be packed away from his little lady love 
and get his feelings worse hurt than ever. 

Thursday. Julia has just been here. Jack 
told her that he had confided in me, and she 
came to cry her eyes out and beg me to be- 
friend them. There are times when it's rather 
difficult to be a romantic old maid and a com- 
mon-sensible woman at one and the same time. 
I made no promises, but in my heart I'm 
dreadfully afraid I should take sides with the 
children if worst came to worst. Happiness 
is too valuable to be throttled, just for lack 
of a few paltry dimes. I wish there were 
enough Auijt Sophias to go around. 

Friday. There's to be a card party down in 
the parlor this evening. I was invited, but of 
course I dechned as I don't play cards. Mr. 
Thompson insisted on teaching me, but I told 
him I didn't care to learn. I don't approve of 
them — I don't think their influence good, and 
I do consider them inexcusable time-wasters. 
I didn't go into all that detail with Mr. 
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Thompson, however. He is one of those 
people with whom it seems hopeless to argue. 
His superior manner of weighing your words 
by way of compliment to yourself — ^not be- 
cause the words carry conviction — is nettling 
to a person of my positive temperament. But 
when he asked in a suitably humble manner 
if I'd come down to the parlor and sing for 
the guests, I could not refuse. It seems he is 
Acting Manager, or whatever they call the 
sponsor for these society stunts. (Roy.) 

It is time now for me to don my glad rags. 
(Jack, as formerly. He doesn't recognize 
"glad" things, at present.) I shall then de- 
scend to the festive throng. 

Later— or earlier. It's after midnight and 
I've just come up. Nothing would do but I 
ihust sing one of my Oratorio solos. It seemed 
so utterly out of place that I hesitated when 
Mr. Thompson proposed it. Then it came 
across me suddenly that I had no right to be 
where sacred music must be barred out, so I 
played the prelude without another word. 

The room was full of card tables. Mrs. 
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Eingsley, resplendent in her best black satin, 
and Julia, woe-begone in a pale blue voile, 
were sitting near the piano, and guests were 
everjrwhere. 

The game was in progress as I began to 
sing. After I had finished Miss Ford asked 
for another one of my church solos, and then 
little Sister Beach did a brave thing. She 
stood right up and spoke out. Her voice 
shook, but she persevered. 

''If Miss Dennison is going to sing that, 
oughtn't we to put the cards by? It doesn't 
sel right to hive the g«ne ^ing on when 
sacred words are being simg." 

The music had done what no amoimt of ar- 
gument could have accomplished — ^put those 
people into a frame of mind where they saw 
the incongruousness of the combination. Miss 
Beach's appeal was greeted with a murmur of 
assent and the bits of cardboard were piled in 
the middle of the tables. 

They kept me at it awhile, then Jack and 
Roy begged for some of their rollicking 
favorites — ^well, Mr. Thompson said I com- 
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pletely ruined the card party. But he didn*t 
seem displeased as he led me to the foot of the 
stairs and whispered his thanks — whispered, 
mind, though my auditory nerves are not in 
the least sensitive. I answered with great dis- 
tinctness that it had been a pleasure to $;ing 
for Mrs. Kingsley^s guests. Just then Sister 
Beach fluttered out and called, "Oh, Mr. 
Thompson, there you are. The Ainsworths 
are so anxious to hear that story you told at 
dinner." 

I'm glad to be back in my cosy nest though 
I enjoyed my bit of party after all. I don't 
recall a stronger argument against social card 
playing than Miss Beach's. I believe there 
wasn't a person in that room but recognized 
the appropriateness of her proposal. A voice 
is not only a pleasant possession — sometimes it 
is a responsibility. 
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CHAPTER VII 

« 

A GUEST AND A GIFT 

January 16. I Ve found my forte in life. I 
was bom to be Chief Chaperone to youth in 
general and lovelorn couples in particular. I 
might never have discovered the fact if it had 
not been for my fireplace, which, by the way, 
the Glee Club has formally dubbed "Aimt 
Soph." I allow it since it seems only a fitting 
tribute to the one who, however imwittingly, 
made it possible. My big davenport is, in 
spite of its somewhat shabby upholstery, an- 
other success. The "musical atmosphere" of 
my special comer doesn't seem to detract at 
all from the enjoyment of the more substantial 
attractions. Everybody imderstands that I'm 
a student and can't be disturbed dining work 
hours. But I don't practise much evenings, 
because no telling who-all are at home and 
trying to get some peace in the privacy of their 
own rooms. So anybody who wiahes to, may 
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come after dinner is over and evening leisure 
prevails. 

There's always somebody — ^usually several. 
Warmth is a great comfort in bitter weather, 
and it is something of a stranger to the Kings- 
ley domicile. A big house with wide halls and 
high ceilings is not easy to heat when there are 
cracks under the doors and ill-fitting windows. 
Any kind of fire is better than none, but an 
open grate is best of all. It's a perfect magnet 
here, and my own part as chaperone is not 
inconsiderable. 

Roy follows little Craney-crow to my daven- 
port. Miss Ford and Mr. Jennings hobnob 
over my books or bring their own. Miss Ford 
is a perfect bookworm, and I am beginning to 
perceive that Harvey Jennings likes whatever 
the artist does. 

Mr. Thompson and Miss Beach have never 
yet sued for a seat together before Aunt Soph, 
but both occupy my easy chair, singly, and at 
intervals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren run in almost every 
evening for a few minutes on their way up 
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from dinner. She is getting much stronger. 
Mother sends her fresh eggs whenever I get 
a box from home, always carefully packed so 
they will not freeze, and Mrs. Warren thinks 
they do her more good than tonic medicines. 
Mr. Warren is too happy for words since she's 
begun improving. She's to go to Clayton for 
the hot weather next summer, and that will 
surely complete the cure. 

I seem to have switched off from my topic. 
I meant to say that Jack and Julia are my 
biggest responsibility for Mrs. Kingsley will 
let them meet once a week from eight to nine 
in my room, provided I stay near enough to 
hear every word that's said. I am, therefore, 
torn betwixt two. We keep strictly to the 
letter of the law, but those kiddies don't mind 
me any more iihan they do my Beethoven 
"burst." They discuss their hopes and fears, 
their plans and grievances exactly as if I were 
stone deaf, and sit hand in hand as openly as 
if I were blind. 

I simply don't know what to do. My boy 
is manly and honorable ; he loves the girl «lld 
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he is ready to comply with any reasonable 
demands. What more could a mother ask? 

Julia's little thorns are all gone and she's 
just as sweet and pathetic as she can be. She 
knows her mother too well to be very hopeful. 
Mrs. Kingsley is what Tildy calls "some set." 

IVe learned not to mind all these interrup- 
tions. When anybody comes to see me, I knit 
or embroider and chat. But when they come 
only to see Aimt Soph and, incidentally, get 
away from everybody else, I subside into my 
own pursuits and read or write. 

It's very cosy and much more satisfactory 
than my first period of necessary aloofness 
when nobody knew me or wanted to. 

Mother has been the dearest help in mak- 
ing my room a happy place for homesick 
people, especially since Christmas. She got 
acquainted then, with all the individuals — ^it's 
so much more realistic to hear things told than 
to read references in a letter. Before Christ- 
mas, my boxes were for me — ^Frcderica Sophia. 
Now, they arc obviously for everybody, even 
though addressed as fonnerly. A baarel of 
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apples — ^stored in the cellar — shrieked "Glee 
Boys" at the top of its voice. A bushel of nuts 
— chestnuts, hickories, walnuts — suggested 
the same. Cookies and crullers, fruit cake and 
pound — ^positively it's a puzzle to know where 
to store things when they first come. This 
problem rapidly solves itself in the course of 
time. 

January 17. I left oflP abruptly, Saturday 
night, because Polly came to the door with a 
card. Professor Lucas was down stairs. I 
knew exactly what that parlor was like — ^big, 
dark and chill. It was very cold outside and I 
could hear sleet striking against the windows. 
My teacher had never been before — I was sure 
it must be important business to bring him out 
on such a night, so I hurried down, my 
resolution taking shape as I went. 

He had removed his overcoat as if he meant 
to stay awhile but was standing close to the 
register, knovnng there ought to be warmth 
there, even if there wasn't. 

'^Ocne up to lay sitting-room/' I invited 
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him, almost before I said good evening. "It 
is much pleasanter there than here/' 

"Lead the way — I follow/' he assented^^as 
if glad to get out of that dungeon. 

It did look cosy. His face brightened as he 
took in the light and warmth, and he held his 
hands over the cheery blaze appreciatively. 
"Now this is something like," he declared. "It 
resembles you, Miss Dennison, the whole 
cheerful room." I was glad he put in that 
qualifying word because the furniture is rather 
ancient and shabby — not in the least as I'd 
like to look. We got along very nicely. I was 
a bit embarrassed at first, for I've seldom seen 
my teacher out of his strictly musical environ- 
ment, but I found he could talk about other 
things most entertainingly. 

His errand came put at last. I can hardly 
believe it yet. I, Frederica Sophia Dennison, 
spinster, am offered the position of leading 
soprano in the choir of St. Paul's. The one 
they have had is to be married and the Com- 
mittee like me. He said so or I'd never have 
the nerve to write it. 

mi 
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I can get a new hat, now. The salary is a 
big help, and if a church pays the person they 
are to look at, week by week, it is only fair to 
them to make that person as suitable as pos- 
sible. My "ostridge paint brush" having 
gotten no more plumy since last discussed, 
really needs a successor of some sort. Queer, 
but the very first thing that flashed above my 
mental horizon when Professor Lucas said, 
"salary," was a chapeau. I've been gradually 
getting ashamed of mine. 

I think I behaved rather well. I didn't act 
overwhelmed at all, but just accepted the offer 
as if I were accustomed to having honors thrust 
tipon me — ^which I'm not in the least. I'm 
afraid, however, that he knew I was putting on 
airs, for his eyes twinkled in a droll fashion — 
I didn't know they could twinkle till then. 

He made quite a call and before he left the 
sleet was pounding and the north wind whist- 
ling. It sounded so uncomfortable, I did a 
very daring thing. Think of offering a Prince 
of the Realm a cup of malted milk ! But I'm 
too much the child of my mother to see a guest 
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start out into the storm without something 
hot in what Miss Beach calls his "infemals." 
So I flew down to the kitchen, helped myself 
to a saucepan and heated water on the gas 
range, and was back in a jiffy. He seemed to 
like it and the poimd cake that went with it. 

"This is a treat, indeed. I am not used to 
home-brewed drinks or home-made cake," he 
told me. 

Of course I said I was glad he liked it, 
though I didn't go to the length of telling him 
that it was a treat to me to see how he enjoyed 
it. But it was. 

January 19. I'm not so well pleased today. 
Though he meant it kindly, no doubt. Pro- 
fessor Lucas sent me a little teakettle with an 
alcohol lamp imder it. He wrote on the back 
of his card something neat about my needing 
to keep the implements of hospitality close at 
hand, and asked me to accept the small gift 
as an assurance that I would give him a cup 
of hot cheer at some future time. It*3 very 
thoughtful, of course, and being just a pret- 
tily finished nid$:el affair is not expensive 
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enough to make it embarrassing. But I'm 
sorry he thought he had to pay for his refresh- 
ments. 

It's storming again, dreadfully. Artist 
Ford must be slowly congealing imder her 
north lights. I believe I'll get her and bimdle 
her on my davenport for the night. I'll try 
my new kettle for her benefit. How would I 
keep house without my malted milk? 

Saturday eve. Got my new hat today, and 
feel too grand for words. It's so late in the 
season, I got a sixteen dollar beauty for eight 
dollars, and it's all material that will make over 
for future wear. I spent the other two dollars 
of my intended ten for a pair of scrumptious 
gloves, so now I feel equal to any emergency 
— ^vocal, of course. It is passing strange how 
one's vocal apparatus may be strengthened 
and soothed by a local application of suitable 
clothes. I shall sing better tomorrow, for 
knowing that the "ostridge paint brush" is 
reposing in the ash can at the back gate. 

Sunday night. Another beautiful day of 
uplift and I trust some service. I tried to 
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sing "as unto the Lord," thanking Him heart- 
ily for my new and unexpected opportunity. 
Mr. Thompson took me to church this evening 
and asked me to let him go with me again next 
week. I didn't promise. Why couldn't he 
take Sister Beach? She would appreciate the 
attention much more than I do. She was 
fluttering on the outskirts of his orbit tonight 
before we started, and I noticed her bonnet on 
the hatrack in the hall. But she didn't go out. 

Horn Lee was very responsive this after- 
noon. He is learning fast, and I do believe he 
is taking some interest in the Bible stories, 
apart from his desire for the English. He 
recited the twenty-third Psalm quite perfectly. 

My boys were here, waiting in the parlor, 
when I got back. There were fresh crullers 
from home for them and a bag of popcorn. 
But I believe they enjoyed their "Sunday 
sing" just as much. Jack asked me several 
serious questions, and when I turned to my 
Bible for the answers they all seemed inter- 
ested. Poor Jackie's heartache is doing him 
good. 
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Roy looks happy, and so did little Craney- 
crow at supper. If theirs is "true love" its 
course seems to be running smooth, in spite of 
the old saw that denies such a possibility. 
Heigho, you wouldn't think the bits of young- 
sters could make a settled spinster feel sort of 
left oiit. Now, would you? And yet, some- 
times — ^what nonsense ! I need a good dose of 
quinine. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
KINGSLEY INN CONFIDENCES 

February 1. Slowly, but surely, our vener- 
able friend Thompson tiuns his attention 
toward the undersigned. It must be comfort- 
able to possess a self-conceit so colossal that 
you see in each newcomer a possible — or even 
probable — admirer. According to my land- 
lady, he has some excuse for his attitude. She 
described the situation in words something like 
these: "He's good looking and well fixed 
financially, and he could just about have 
anybody he'd go after." 

I gasped. "Mrs. Kingsley, you don't mean 
that personal appearance and a bank accoimt 
are the only considerations. To my mind those 
things are the merest trifles." 

"Minds change. Miss Freddy," she said with 
a smile that I resented. I decided not to pur- 
sue the topic longer, so I went on to my room. 
But last night Jack brought it up again. 

Jack is studying life's problems at close 
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range, fhese days, and his doTVjicast counte- 
nance, when alone with me, quite breaks my 
heart. ^'I can't understand that old duffer 
downstairs," he broke out suddenly. "Never 
mind reproving me, please, Miss Dennison. 
I've got to caU him something, and 'duffer' 's 
mild to what I feel." 

Visions of the elderly Beau Brummel laying 
siege to Julia's heart flashed into my mind. 
Was the lad jealous? 

"Ladies just fall for him," he went on, "He 
can pick and choose and, when he gets ready, 
walk away and let on he never did it. IVe 
known him, pretty much always. Miss Den- 
nison, and I don't know how many times 
people had it fixed up that he was going to be 
married. Then some new attraction comes 
along and he goes after it. He's not so 
terribly handsome, is he?" 

"Not half so good looking as you are, 
Jackie," I said. I knew it would please him 
to hear that, and it was perfectly true. He 
reddened, but his gloomy gaze brightened and 
he looked up at me with his old gleam of fun. 
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Tm not fishing," he said sheepishly. 

"Tell that to a less experienced handler of 
bait, sonny," I laughed. "Anyway, you*re 
welcome to it, for you deserve it. Yes, honor 
bright. What has Mr. Thompson done to 
disturb you, may I ask?" 

"Oh, nothing, only I hate cads and he's one. 
I don't like to see men that are — are not 
manly, Miss Dennison." He stumbled a little 
over the sentence, but I saw his meaning and 
respected it. "Somehow, it don't look right 
to me for a man to make a girl think he cares 
a lot for her when he don't. He ought to care 
or else let her alone. I wish there was some- 
body to get even with him once so he'd stop 
his foolishness." 

A sudden suspicion seized me. Was this in- 
fant turning mentor to his grandmother? I 
pounced upon him. 

"Jack Faulkner, are you intending that as 
a warning for me? Because I wish to inform 
you that I'm quite capable of looking out for 
myself." You see, I didn't mince matters, but, 
as is often the case with hasty speech, I was 
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sorry as soon as I said it. Jack's face was a 
tZy n>ktu« of ^tonidnnent »d apology. 

■•/beg your parfoo if it sounded l^^Tou 
mean," he stammered. "I never thought of 
such a thing. I'd as soon think of advising 
the — ^was it the Delphian Oracle that knew so 
much?" 

Wasn't that clever of him to turn the em- 
barrassment back onto me? It was my turn 
to look sheepish, and I said, "Forgive my rude- 
ness, Jack. But why not come out and say at 
once what you mean? It saves complications." 

"I thought I was doing that," he murmured 
meekly. "I am so worried it makes me stupid, 
I suppose. What don't look fair to me is for 
that old codger to go around turning ladies' 
heads when he wouldn't turn his hand to help 
take care of one of 'em, and here I am willing 
to work and dig and delve for the only girl in 
the world I care a hang for, and I can't have 
her. I love her — I'd wait for her till I'm a 
doddering sep— septa— no, not septuagint. 
Till I'm seventy, if I could only have her then. 
But I can't, and life isn't worth living." 
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Poor dear, I couldn't even smile at his 
tragic manner for I knew he meant it every 
bit. I could only sympathize and administer 
a small dose of advice and a larger one of 
blackberry shrub and cake. 

"This is ripping good, Miss Dennison. 
Something new, isn't it?" he a^ked as he 
sipped his drink, with an enjoyment that 
showed that life wasn't all apples of Sodom. 

"Not new in my home," I assured him. 
"Mother's blackberry shrub is famous in 
Clayton." 

"And no wonder. Jove, I wish she'd teach 
us how when we go to housekeeping." 

"We?" I asked teasingly. 

"Julia and I. Oh, the dickens, Miss Den- 
nison, I can't help building the air castles up 
as fast as they timible down." 

"That's just as it should be, my dear. You 
are far more apt to realize your hopes if you 
keep on hoping. Rim home now, sonny, I 
have some theory to work on tonight." 

"You're no end of a comfort. Miss Den- 
nison. You and Aunt Soph help to keep me 
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alive," he declared as he set down his empty 
plate. "Good night and thanks awfully." 

I didn't theory at once — I considered. And 
I really do not think that Mr. Thompson will 
add the scalp of Frederica Sophia to the string 
at his belt. "Wolf in sheep's clothing," I called 
him severely, then took it back, and amended 
my verdict. He isn't wolfish. "Flirt in gen- 
tleman's clothing," I decided, and let it go at 
that. « ^ ' 

February 2. Since I am on the subject 
above mentioned, I'll add a few more para- 
graphs. I went down to the parlor awhile ago 
for some music I had left. Our friend and 
Miss Beach were cosily tete-a-tete before the 
register, and her face was oozmg joy from 
every crease and fold. He sprang up when 
he saw me and gallantly hunted my song, then 
escorted me to the stairfoot. 

"Will you not stay awhile?" he mintaiured 
beseechingly. Why will he talk in that low 
tone to me? If he asserts that it is going to 
snow, he does it confidentially, as if no one else 
must know. 
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"No, thank you, I'm busy," I said aloud. 
I always feel like shrieking my words at him 
to oflFset his quiet. 

"I enjoy your society more than words will 
tell," he continued. I pretended not to hear 
and hurried up the stairs with a speed that 
would have made Mother scold. One of her 
maternal ancestors owned a weak heart and 
she has always prohibited rapid stair-climbing. 
Poor Sister Beach. What a little idiot she is. 

February 3. I don't quite understand Mr. 
Jennings. He comes in sometimes with the 
boys and always is gentlemanly and nice. He 
is older thaii the others — ^there is more diflFer- 
ence in their ages than was apparent to me 
when I knew them less intimately. But in 
other ways he is different. He doesn't seem 
to mingle well with the rest of us, unless it be 
Miss Ford. I have seen that he was attentive 
to her for some little time now — I believe I 
hinted as much once before. 

Miss Ford is very friendly. She comes in 
here with her painting sometimes, when her 
room is too cold to endure. I am glad she 
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does. I don't even stop my practising, for she 
says she enjoys it, and even if she didn't, I 
must not neglect my work. I'm loving that 
work more and more. I could pause right 
here and rhapsodize again, a^ I'm always 
tempted to do when music bobs up in these 
pages. I love it with every bit of me. I can't 
even remotely imagine a woman giving up a 
musical career for a mere man. I'm planning 
another year of study. With the "leavin's" 
of my legacy and my earnings, I can live com- 
fortably, and I am not willing to go back to 
my teaching without more instruction than I 
can get in one year. I am loving Aunt Sophia 
more tenderly with every passing day. This 
refers to my late lamented relative, not the 
fireplace. Though the remark would not be 
imtrue if applied to the latter. 

There, I've had a spin on my hobby after 
all. I'll dismount and come back to my com- 
pany — ^the artist lady who is cosily doing 
jonquils on Stella's bread-and-butter plates. 

February 4. I drew my chair near the fire 
and took my knitting — ^reins for my brand- 
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new nephew whom I have not yet seen, and 
who won't begin to toddle for a year at least. 
But, eventually, he'll need such things, and I 
mean to make them resplendent with sleigh- 
bells and other tinklers. I saw Miss Ford look 
at my knitting needles with a smile. "It seems 
queer to see you doing that," she said. "Your 
embroidery looks so much more — ^well — ^up-to- 
date." 

"Knitting is a real spinsterly occupation," 
I told her. "I expect to do socks and mittens 
galore in a few years when I am rheumatic 
and decrepit." 

She shook her head. "You talk so much 
older than you look. Miss Dennison. Your 
^spinsterhood' must be very new if, indeed, you 
have entered it at all." 

"I've entered it, all right, and I'm here to 
stay," I told her serenely. "Not an aspira- 
tion toward matrimony do I possess." 

She looked shocked. "I thought all women 
wanted to marry and have a home of their 



own. 



"Doubtless all women contemplate matri- 
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mony as a desirable state, all things being 
equal/* I remarked oracularly. "But one 
must have the man of all men to share it, if it 
is what it ought to be. And there is no such 
masculine for me. I'd have found him by 
now, if there were. Without him, I wouldn't 
marry home or fortune, ease or luxury." 

I've described Miss Ford as being severe in 
her appearance and distant in manner. And 
so she is, until you know her. But that mo- 
ment. she was transformed before my eyes. 
Her face softened into curves, her eyes shone 
and the fingers that held her brushes trembled 
with her earnestness. 

"Oh, you are right, Miss Dennison. You 
are perfectly right. I know, because I have 
foimd him. I've been wanting to tell you of 
our great happiness — ^Harvey's and mine. Of 
com^se you know it is Harvey." 

I told her how glad I was and wished her 
all joy. Then I invited her to bring him up 
this evening to enjoy Aimt Soph and the 
blackberry shrub. She assented gladly — 
boarding house parlors aren't ideal places for 
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"lovering." I hope the poor soul will be as 
blissfully happy as she expects to be. I don't 
know why I should feel a suspicion of heart- 
ache over her. Unless it is because she has no 
mother to share her anticipations. 

Deary me, but I am brimming over with 
other people's affairs. I wonder if I'm med- 
dlesome? I don't mean to be, but when they 
bring their confidences and hurl them at your 
head, what can you do? 
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CHAPTER IX 
CARNATIONS VERSUS VIOLETS 

February 11. My birthday. Mrs. Kings- 
ley had remembered and mentioned it, and I 
received from Mr. Thompson today a gor- 
geous bunch of carnations with a green man- 
tilla of asparagus fern about their heads. 
They were accompanied by a card that bore 
the touching legend, "Many happy returns of 
the day. From your friend and admirer, 
James Osgood Thompson." 

I love carnations, but I felt rather like 
slumping these in the alley. My second im- 
pulse was so mean I quickly squelched it. I 
ached to carry the bouquet to Miss Beach and 
let her think it was sent to her. Wouldn't 
James Osgood be surprised at her thanks? 

I can't think how Professor Lucas knew, 
but he sent me a corsage bouquet of violets, 
tied with a purple silk cord. Across his card 
he had written, ''If this matches yoiur dress, 
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Sunday, perhaps you will wear it for your solo. 
Violets and music go well together." At least, 
that is as I read it. 

It seemed something of a coincidence that 
Miss Beach had an anniversary this week, too. 
She came up last night for a call. She 
brought with her a pretty card to show me, 
and her face was aglow with pleasure. "There 
wasn't a name or clue with it," she said. "But 
when I accused Mr. Thompson of sending it, 
he didn't deny it, and he looked so conscien- 
tious he might as well have owned up." Poor 
old sister. I sent it myself, in pity for her 
loneliness, but I wouldn't have told her so for 
anything after that. 

She sat there quietly awhile, looking about 
my cheerful room, doubly festive with its 
flowers. Then she sighed softly. 

"You must be a happy girl. Miss Dennison. 
Your life seems so rich and full." 

My heart went out to her at once. "I am 
happy," I told her. "I often think I have more 
than my share of good things." 

"Yes, more than many folks have," she as- 
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sented. "I suppose you must deserve them 
or you wouldn't get them. But IVe always 
tried to do right." 

I disclaimed deserving my blessings, as I 
could most sincerely do, but she surprised me 
by recounting my virtues as she saw them. 

I told her that I had only done what made 
myself happier — that I enjojjred my posses- 
sions better when I could share them. 

"It is the best way," she agreed. "IVe lived 
so much to myself IVe never made many 
friends. I didn't have any own folks, and I'm 
sort of timid about strangers. I haven't had 
a home. Miss Dennison, since I was twenty — 
just boarding houses and people who don't 
care about me." 

My patience, what a tragedy in those few 
quiet words! My thoughts flew to my own 
happy home and its precious inmates, and oiu* 
long, intimate years together. Years of hard 
work always and often of close economizing. 
There had been deprivations and self denials. 
But always the home — always the precious in- 
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mates — ^always the privilege of self denial for 
those we loved. Oh, poor Miss Beach. 

^^It don't seem like I've quite had my share," 
the soft, old voice went on. "I've wondered 
if maybe it might be made up yet, somehow. 
In Heaven, of course. Miss Dennison, for I'm 
the Lord's child and I believe it'll be all right 
Up There. But I'm human, yet, and I'd like 
a little human good times if I could have 'em." 

Wasn't that pathetic? I could understand 
how Mr. Thompson had come into her life as 
the possible solution of her problem. His 
manner toward her encoiu*aged her to hope 
that the "human good times" were not alto- 
gether out of the question. I wish her dream 
might come true, but I fear it never will. 

I felt depressed after she left, and the sight 
of the carnations disgusted me. 

February 13. I asked Miss Beach to go to 
church with me. She belongs somewhere clear 
across the city and seldom attends there, or 
indeed, any place. I said I'd be glad of her 
company any time, and she seemed delighted. 
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She was waiting in the parlor when I came 
down. Mr. Thompson was at the stairfoot. 

He looked reproachful as he saw my violets. 
"I had dared to hope you would wear the 
carnations," he said softly. 

"I prefer to wear these today/* I told him, 
quite matter-of-fact. "Thank you, just the 
same.'* 

Then he asked if he might accompany me 
to church and I repKed briskly, "Certainly. 
Miss Beach, are you ready?" 

She was, and we set out, a fluttery little 
lady in the middle, a violet bedecked damsel 
on the inside, and a very good-looking, grey- 
headed gentleman, outside. 

The service was beautiful. Professor Lucas 
had never played so exquisitely, it seemed to 
me, and I loved my solo. Then the uplift of 
the sermon — always so good and helpful when 
Dr. Fiske preaches. Miss Beach was in rap- 
tures on the way home. She had no "idgar" 
I sang like thatj which seemed queer, as I 
wasn't aware of any difference between my 
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work that day and others. But I was glad she 
had enjoyed it all, and told her so. 

"May it be the carnations tonight?" asked 
our escort with chastened humility in voice and 
manner. 

I did not promise, but accepted his projfifered 
company to church that evening for Miss 
Beach and myself. 

Tuesday. Mrs. Warren came into my room 
this afternoon in a state of unusual excitement. 
She is a gentle little thing and to see her 
bristling is a sight to astonish the natives. She 
and Mrs. Kingsley had been having a tilt that 
was almost a quarrel, all on account of poor 
Julia. Mrs. Warren, seeing the lay of the 
land, had innocently undertaken to convince 
our landlady of her error. This, Mrs. Kings- 
ley resented, all the more that Julia was a 
listener. 

Said listener began to cry which inspired 
Mrs. Warren to greater eloquence and— well, 
it ended by our landlady's saying she should 
want the Warren rooms as soon as they could 
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be conveniently vacated- It really must have 
been interesting while it lasted. 

During this recital, I sewed on, maintain- 
ing a discreet neutrality, while the little 
woman emptied her vials of wrath, 

"If I were Julia, I should decide for my- 
self," she said. "And I told her so, right be- 
fore her mother. William and I did — if we'd 
waited till everything came our way we'd have 
been single yet, and miserable." 

She paused, but I snipped my thread in 
silence, though with a judicial air that was in- 
tended to show my interest in the situation. 
Then I began to wonder if I had any duty in 
the matter, and I said, "Do you want to 
move?" 

She melted at that. She and William had 
come there as bride and-groom, two years be- 
fore. All their life together had been spent in 
those rooms and they had meant to stay till 
the home of their own, that filled their dreams, 
should materialize. 

"To break up now will be like tearing my 
heartstrings; I never thought of giving of- 
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fence when I started to speak, but indeed, 
^iss Dennison, I felt as if I must help that 
poor child." 

"Did you help her?*' I asked, rocking and 
jewing as deliberate as a judge on the bench. 
(If judges ever do rock and sew.) 

"Oh, no, I did more harm than good, and 
I'm sorry for that. But it wasn't my fault — 
it Was Mrs. Kingsley's," Mrs. Warren de- 
fended herself. 

"If your ejfifort has done harm, why don't 
you try to undo it before it goes any further? 
(You might tell Mrs. Kingsley you regret it, 
(and ask her to reconsider." 

I realized even as I talked that I was taking 
^ great deal on myself. But it did seem a pity 
for the Warrens to be turned out in bitter 
weather when they didn't want to go, and Mrs. 
Kingsley really didn't want them to. It would 
imean the loss of two good boarders for her, 
at a time of year when their places might be 
hard to fill. So I talked on, as I saw the situa- 
tion, trying to be fair to all parties. 

Wasn't it funny that, just as tahe climax of 
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my eloquence was reached, we heard our land- 
lady's voice in the hall, and an instant later 
she rapped on my door. 

"Oh, please, let me slip away through your 
bedroom,'* begged my visitor, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, as Mrs. Kingsley came in. 

"It isn't often I carry my troubles to a 
boarder. Miss Freddy," she commenced. "But 
I'm so worried I must tell somebody and you 
seem like one of the family." 

So then I heard her side of it, and what did 
she do but ask my advice, right out. She a 
seasoned landlady and I, a country novice! I 
gave it — ^with the assurance of ignorance, I 
suppose. I talked as earnestly for Mrs. 
Warren as I had for Mrs. Kingsley a few 
minutes before. 

"I want to do right," my landlady said, 
wiping her eyes. "I'm so worried over Julia 
that I'm afraid I'll have to send Jack Faulkner 
packing, and now here goes two more steady 
boarders." 

"Don't let them go," I advised. "I'll ven- 
ture they'll be as unwilling to go as y a are to 
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have them. Overlook it, Mrs. Kingsley. Mrs. 
Warren isn't a troublesome woman, usually, is 
she?" 

"That she's not. It came like a thunderbolt, 
her interfering." 

"She meant it kindly. She's had troubles of 
her own, you know, and her sympathy got the 
better of her judgment." 

Well, to make a long story short, she started 
from my room to Mrs. Warren's and met that 
lady going in search of her, and they made it 
up beautifully. They've both been in to thank 
me, though I didn't do a thing but advise what 
their own good sense would have prompted 
sooner or later. It 'was a little wearing, it's 
true, but I'm so glad over the outcome that I 
don't mind a little headache. 

But I see plainly that Mrs. Kingsley isn't 
yielding a bit in Jack's favor. "Better for Julia 
to have her heartache here under her mother's 
care than after she marries a scatter-brained 
boy." That was what she said, and in the light 
of Mrs. Warren's recent experience, I dared 
not contradict. 
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It's lesson time, and I'm glad. I'll get my 
disturbed feelings soothed in the peace of the 
Studio and under the influence of my beloved 
music. 

Later. My lesson was "With Verdure 
Clad," from the Creation Oratorio. I had 
never heard it before. I wonder if I shall ever 
do justice to those exquisite runs? To think 
that a human mind conceived masterpieces like 
that! Surely, the inspiration was from God. 

February 18. Miss Crane was in last eve- 
ning to show me her pretty ring — Roy, the 
donor, of course. She was full of her plans 
and bubbling over with happiness. She is to 
teach this year out, then go home to her people, 
and get ready to be married in the fall. Roy 
is a nice youth and is making good in his posi- 
tion. He came in search of her before she'd 
been here ten minutes, and picked up the 
thread of conversation she dropped at sight of 
him. But she soon chimed in, and they talked 
together till Professor Lucas came to see me 
about the Sunday music. 

"We'll have to begin on very little," they 
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said. "But we aren't afraid to try it. We are 
willing to economize and save, and we're sure 
to make good." 

"If I have her I can accomplish anything," 
said Roy, looking at his little sweetheart with 
adoring eyes. 

"I can do my share and I want to," she 
declared. 

It was very sweet. I felt quite grand- 
motherly, looking down upon them as I passed 
the refreshments. Though once more there 
came into my prosaic spinster heart, that queer 
gone-ness that needs quinine. 
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CHAPTER X 
A LESSON IN DISGUISE 

February 22. I'm going to have the Glee 
boys in for a special treat, tonight. I hap- 
pened to find out that Alf is getting fonder 
of cards than is good for him — playing some- 
times for money, and not altogether in his 
friends' parlors. Jack let it out. He pre- 
tended that it was accidental, and I think he 
was distressed afterward to think he had told 
it, but if I'm not much mistaken, he wanted 
me to know so I might find a way to help the 
lad. 

It made me unhappy. Alf is so bright, and 
those snapping black eyes of his let nothing 
pass unnoticed. He has a winning way, even 
in spite of a certain reckless air at times, and 
I notice the other boys are almost sure to fall 
in line with his suggestions. It is Alf who 
says what shall be sung — and when. He who 
decides on the time to stop and always he who 
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makes the move to go. A boy like Alf can do 
a lot of good — or bad, as the case may be, and 
he's sure to have followers, whether his course 
is up or down. 

So, because I am fond of him, and because 
I realize his influence over the rest, I felt 
anxious when I knew he was slipping. I made 
up my mind to have them all here, and then 
I racked my brain for some way to entertain 
them that would be interesting and harmless. 
A sort of object lesson against cards if I could 
manage it. Suddenly I remembered Wilbiu*'s 
fondness for dominoes, and on that peg I hung 
my ideas. 

I went down town this morning for 
"prizes" and a supply of dominoes. The 
booby "priz^" is going to make some fmi-a 
solid head of cabbage, the top sliced off, in- 
side scooped out and filled with peanuts, then 
the lid put on again and fastened in place with 
wooden tooth picks. 

. The other prize is a menagerie of tiny choc- 
olate animals with which the boys are sure to 
. get amusement. I'm going to serve fruit 
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punch — ^just lemonade with grape juice and 
sliced oranges in it and a few candied cherries 
to look pretty. And there is a brand-new 
batch of little nut cakes from home. IVe put 
on my best bib and tucker for my lads — I'd 
go to heaps of trouble to strengthen my hold 
on them for their good. 

Bedtime. It was a success. They all came 
in together and a fine looking lot they are. I 
had the com popper at one end of the hearth 
and a bowl of shelled com ready. The piano 
was open with some of then- favorite songs on 
it, but my piece de resistance was the game. 

"Why dominoes, Miss Dennison?" de- 
manded Alf. "Are they compulsory?" 

Before I could answer, Don Bums spoke 
up. "Miss Dennison doesn't play cards, Alf, 
or like them. Don't you remember the party 
downstah^?" 

"Yes — ^who said anything about cards? I 
was gohHr to «k if we »ul« com «>d 
music and — ^and all that sort of thing instead. 
I— never loved these kid things," indicating 
my innocent game. 
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*'No, he prefers grownup amusements, 
please, ma'am, like sitting on the floor and 
roasting apples and burning his fingers — '' 

'^Yes, and toasting marshmallows." 

"Oh, shut up, you guys. You haven't given 
Miss Dennison a chance to speak," and Alf 
cast a withering glance around. 

I laughed. Their mixtiu^ of dignity and 
boyishness is so funny at times. Then I an- 
swered his question. "No, not compulsory, 
Alf, but I hope you will all play since that is 
the entertainment t planned for you. I 
thought you liked games." 

"So I do — ^games with some sense to them, 
begging your pardon. Dominoes seem rather 
childish, don't they?" 

"That's as you look at them. Now to me 
they seem more sensible than cards and less 
apt to be harmful. Perhaps you've never 
played with an expert — I challenge you." 

I'm pretty good at it — I fairly raised Wil- 
biu* on the bits of ebony. Being acquainted 
with all the frills and fancy stunts, I kept them 
guessing. Even Alf warmed up to it in a 
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short time and fun ran high — excitement 
higher. Don convulsed the company by try- 
ing to hide his superfluous men in his mop of 
a pompadour. 

Just as the uproar was at its height, some 
one rapped and Professor Lucas walked in. 
He paused just inside the room. "Pardon 
me. I am intruding?" 

It was a question instead of a statement, so 
of course I could only assure him to the con- 
trary. I could understand how Polly had 
taken hun for one of my invited guests and 
had ushered him in, unannounced. I knew he 
had come to arrange for Sunday work and 
would only stay a few minutes, so I gave him 
a chair and waited. 

He stated his errand briefly, then sat still 
a moment. His eyes went over the merry 
group — somewhat sobered by the stranger — 
and rested on Aunt Soph's glowing coals. 
Then he turned back to the boys and twinkled. 
"It's cold and dark out doors and warm and 
light in here," he wheedled in a comical tone. 
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"I'm not invited in the least, but couldn't you 
make room for one more?'* 

They liked that and responded cordially, 
and I'm sure no one regretted it. I'd never 
seen him off his dignity before, but his hilarity 
matched that of any lad in the room. You 
wouldn't have known from his behavioiu* that 
he was a day older than the rest. He played 
dominoes — ^in fact he beat me and delighted 
the boys beyond measiu^e. 

I was glad to have him there for several 
reasons, principally because he seemed to en- 
joy it so. But I was sorry, too, for the little 
confidential talk I had hoped to lead up to in 
order to point my moral would be impossible 
before hun. 

But it turned out better than my plans. It 
was after refreshments were served, and Pro- 
fessor Lucas held his glass of punch so as to 
watch the fire through its ruddy depths. 
Then he said in his genial way, "I propose a 
toast. Here's to clean fun and plenty of it. 
Here's to honorable manhood, young and old, 
and to every pursuit of work or play that 
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helps to attain it. Drink with me, fellows." 
The lads looked impressed and drank the toast 
seriously. 

There were others proposed, some fmmy, 
some earnest, among them, ''Dominoes, the 
model game." 

Then Alf looked up with a challenge in face 
and voice. "Do you play cards. Professor?" 
he asked with the easy impudence of youth. 

"No, sir." The answer was clear and 
decided. 

Alf reddened slightly. "May I ask why?" 

"Yes, and I am glad to answer. Because 
card playing is not conducive to the honorable 
manhood we have toasted, nor is it one of the ' 
piu*suits that helps us to attain it." 

"It's no worse than dominoes." Alf's voice 
was rather sullen. "Men can gamble with 
them." 

"True. The soldiers at the foot of the 
cross gambled over our crucified Saviour's 
vesture. Yet good men wear the vesture still." 

There was complete silence for a moment. 
I held my breath for what should come next. 
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Then Alf. "One needn't be a gambler be- 
cause one plays a game now and then." 

"No; there are many card players who are 
not gamblers. But the danger is there — espe- 
cially for young men. And fellows — *' he 
paused to look around. "If you could know 
that card playing would never hurt one of 
you, can you afford to give yoiu* approval to 
something that may send your companion to 
destruction? It is influence that counts — ^that 
we can't help exerting, however much we try. 
Somebody's going to be helped up by each one 
of us — or down. We may deny it, but we 
know it's true. Therefore, *If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the 
world stand.' " 

That was all. I filled the glasses again, and 
the boys held processions of chocolate animals 
over the hearthrug, and nibbled cookies, and 
told tales. Professor Lucas as boyish as they. 
I don't know how deep an impression his little 
talk made on the rest, but it quite thrilled me. 

Monday. Yesterday, after our "Sunday 
sing," Alf lingered a minute. "Go on, fel- 
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lows, I'll be there," he called. Then he turned 
to me and said, ''Miss Dennison, I'm going to 
try to do what's right. It didn't matter so 
much when I was only thinking about myself, 
but since Professor Lucas put it at me about 
influencing others — I do, you know. There's 
no use beating about the bush — ^the fellows fol- 
low more or less. I — I can't go ahead with 
my eyes open, and run the risk of leading any 
of 'em down hill. I've thought a lot and it's 
me for a new leaf. I knew you were on to it, 
so I felt like you ought to know." And he 
was gone. I thank my Heavenly Father for 
taking matters out of my hands and sending 
my teacher here that night. 

Tuesday. Mr. Jennings is going away. 
He came up to bid me good-bye and thank me 
for what he gracefully called my hospitality. 
He has "accepted a position" in a Western 
city, and is going there to stay. Miss JFord 
looks sad, but says he hopes it means that they 
can be married sooner than if he stayed here. 
I've never been drawn to him as to my other 
lads — I'm glad it is he who must go instead 
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of the rest. Though I*m sorry for the artist 
lady. She is his senior in age and that makes 
her take life more seriously, I suppose, than 
he seems to. She's going to church with Miss 
Beach and me hereafter, she says. IVe asked 
her before, but she declined. She will be 
lonely, now, and glad to be diverted. The 
Lord's house is a good place to go with the 
heartache. 

Saturday. St. Paul's is gradually gaining 
something of an audience from Kingsley Inn, 
as Roy calls this domicile. Mrs. Kingsley her- 
self told me today that she'd like to go there 
evenings. "The truth is. Miss Freddy, I need 
a help I haven't got. I thought maybe I could 
find it there." Her eyes filled with tears. She 
and Julia have lost the intimacy that used to 
mean so much to them. Poor Jack is the bone 
of contention, of course. The mother grieves 
over Julia's attitude towards herself, and it 
doesn't increase her kindly feeling for the boy. 
I'm glad she begins to realize that "being 
good," in her former use of that term, isn't 
altogether satisfying. 
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Night. Mr. Thompson asked for my "ex- 
clusive company," to and from church tomor- 
row, but I was obliged to decline with thanks, 
having already assumed the care of Miss 
Beach, Miss Ford and Mrs. Kingsley. I'm 
trying to coax Julia to Chinese Sunday school. 
The child would be happier if she'd do some- 
thing for others instead of brooding over self 
all the time. Her mother doesn't oppose it as 
at first. 

Monday evening. Dr. Fiske came today to 
call on all of us. Everybody was charmed 
with him, and Miss Beach beamed for an hour 
afterward. That, with the fact that Mr. 
Thompson devoted himself to her with an 
assiduity worthy a better cause, kept her 
happy till bedtime. The widower gentleman 
was slightly distant towards me, apropos of 
my refusal yesterday, doubtless. It isn't a 
case of "distance lends enchantment," however. 
There's no enchantment about it, near or far. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE "SUNDAY SING'* EXPANDS 

I never used to realize how many lonesome 
people there are in this world. Prohably that 
was because I*d never seen much of the world 
outside of Clayton, and if there are lonesome 
people there, I don't know them. But here in 
Kingsley Inn there seem few of any other 
kind. Even James Osgood Thompson has a 
dreary time of it, viewed from my standpoint. 
True, it is his own fault. He ought to marry 
and establish a different order of things. He 
might make a good husband if he would drop 
his foolishness. 

Then, there is Mrs. Kingsley, fighting her 
way single-handed, guarding her pretty 
daughter like the dragon she always reminds 
me of when Julia's interests are at stake. Our 
landlady works hard, and has nothing to show 
for it but bed and board and a few clothes. 
Very little home life, if any. 
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Next, Miss Ford, an orphan and struggling 
to gain a foothold in a profession that doesn't 
)iold out much encouragement for mediocre 
work. True, she does her flowers exquisitely, 
but she will never be famous under the shining 
sun. She doesn't know that she's an object 
of commiseration now, since Harvey Jennings 
has arisen in her firmament — ^the bright, par- 
ticular star. And maybe she won't need to 
be, any more. 

Little Craney-crow is disposed of, for Roy 
is true as steel and head over ears devoted. 
But she was about as forlorn and homesick, 
at first, as they're made. Those children are 
idiotic enough to give me credit for their hap- 
piness. They declare they'd never have gotten 
to really know each other if it hadn't been for 
my cosy room and Aunt Soph. If they live 
happy ever after, I'll be glad I came to 
Lancaster this winter. 

The Warrens — ^well, they have each other, 
but neither has any one else. To me that 
seems appalling, but maybe that's because I 
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have no William of my own to fill my sky 
from horizon to horizon. 

The boys — some of them have people else- 
where, but none of them have helpful home 
restraints. Oh me. I try to account for this 
aggregation of forlomity by reminding my- 
self that a boarding house is naturally a 
rendezvous for homeless individuals — that the 
ones who are supplied with domiciles and rela- 
tives don't gravitate toward Kingsley Inns. 
But, all the same, the dreariness of it 
.touches my heart because there are so many, 
evidently, who must depend on Inns for the 
only hominess they get. And it*s a poor sort. 

With my usual expansion of ideas, I'm what 
Tildy calls a "far ways" from the thought with 
which I began to write. That was Miss Beach. 
She is the epitome of the whole situation. In 
all her more than thirty years of boarding, 
she's never become reconciled to it. She still 
reaches out with those fluttery hands for some- 
thing that's always beyond her grasp — ^some- 
thing like home. It's too pathetic to be ridicu- 
lous. I could wither James Osgood, if scorn 
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would do it, for he pays her enough attention 
to keep her hopes astir. IVe felt for her ever 
since that day she came up and talked to me, 
the first time. She's been in often, since then, 
and my heart goes out in real sympathy. She 
ought to be a sweet, little grandmother in some 
daughter's happy home. If she had reared 
and educated children of her own, she'd have 
lost the crude speech that no one has ever been 
interested enough to help her out of. Now, 
my time is up, and I've spent it all in a dis- 
sertation that might as well have been left 
unwritten for all the good it will do. 

Swaday flight. Today at the dinner table 
Mrs. Kingsley siu*prised me. She said that 
the boarders were asking if the Glee boys 
wouldn't hold their Sunday sing in the parlor 
instead of my room. Before I could speak, 
the rest chimed in, telling how they enjoyed 
it even at a distance and with closed doors. 
They want to hear it at close range. 

I couldn't answer without consulting the 
boys. Jack and Roy were at the table, but 
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they didn't respond very cordially to the idea, 
so we postponed the verdict till later. 

We talked it over this afternoon. They re- 
belled outright at first. It was our sing, our 
sanctum, our Aunt Soph — it makes me happy 
to see how those dear lads count me and my 
possessions as "ours" — and we didn't want 
any outsiders butting in. (Is it inexcusable, 
this putting boyish slang into an old maid's 
journal?) 

"Couldn't some of 'em come here?" asked 
Jack. (His "some" meant Julia.) 

"We'd be no end glad of an occasional vis- 
itor," added Roy. (Meaning Miss Crane.) 

"I don't see quite how we could discrimi- 
nate," I began, when Alf stood up. He'd been 
lying full length on the rug before Aunt Soph 
—his favorite position when he isn't singing. 
He had taken no part in the foregoing dis- 
cu^sion, mi when I saw him spring to hif feet, 
I waited. What Alf decided was pretty sure 
to win out. 

"Fellows," he said, with a compelling ges- 
ture, as if beginning an oration, "I've been 
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thinking about this matter of influence a good 
deal lately. WeVe all got it, and it's no joke. 
It's up to us to see that we use it right." He 
paused, but no one spoke, so he went on. 
"Kingsley Inn hasn't been a particulariy Sun- 
day sort from what you've said — ^not boarding 
here myself I have to take my information 
second-hand. 

"We behave ourselves. What's the rest of 
it to us?" demanded Don rebelliously. 

Alf tinned on him. "Why are we spending 
time this way Sunday after Sunday? If Miss 
Dennison hadn't laid down the law in the first 
place, we'd have been ragtiming and jigging, 
same as we used to, Sundays. I can't speak 
for the rest, but it's been good for me to re- 
member Sunday, even the little I've been do- 
ing it. Now it looks to me as if it's up to us to 
see if we can't lend a hand to somebody else. 
I say we'll have our Sunday sing downstairs, 
so it can reach other careless folks, the — the 
way it reached me." 

I simply could not speak. My heart was so 
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full of thankfulness it swelled up into my 
throat and silenced me. 

The boys weren't troubled, though. They 
talked and argued, scolded and plead, but Alf 
never flinched till he got them where he wanted 
.them. After this we are to spend our last half 
hour Sunday afternoons, down in the parlor, 
singing for the boarders. 

Monday. Little Sister Beach had a chill this 
afternoon. She came to my door, shivering, 
her lips blue and her breath short, asking if she 
might sit by my fire awhile, her room was so 
cold. 

I applied my usual panacea for all ills — hot 
malted milk — and tucked her up on the daven- 
port. But as soon as she did get warm, I saw 
fever was rising so I took her into her room 
and put her to bed. She's been pretty sick 
ever since, though she wouldn't hear to a doc- 
tor, but if she isn't better by morning she 
must have one. 

Mr. Thompson asked if he might call this 
evening and hear me do the Sonata Pathe- 
tique. He had overheard snatches of it — ^most 
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tantalizing, he assured me. If I would do him 
the great favor of allowing him — etc. He 
makes me tired. (Glee Club slang.) But I 
can't snub an appeal for music. It seems aw- 
ful beyond words to be unable to make it for 
yourself and have none in reach, only what 
you buy tickets for. This world would be a 
howling wilderness without pianos and 
vocalises. 

He seemed appreciative and talked surpris- 
ingly well of Beethoven and the tragic deaf- 
ness that shut from his mortal ears the soimds 
that were his very life. He is familiar with 
various composers and their works, so of 
course the time passed pleasantly. I gave him 
blackberry shrub as cordially as if he'd been 
a friend instead of the merest acquaintance. 
He rather spoiled the effect by alluding face- 
tiously to Miss Beach, but I changed the sub- 
ject so abruptly he didn't broach it again. He 
was very deferential, and when he asked me 
in a suitable manner if he could accompany 
me, and me alone, to church next Sunday, I 
promised he might. He's really very nice 
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when he is suitable — but that is seldom. By 
that, I mean, when he doesn't put on airs or 
lower his voice as if you were the one person 
to whom he could confide his soul thoughts. 
Alas, I am a very matter-of-fact spinster — 
which may accoimt for the fact that I am a 
spinster. 

Tuesday. Miss Beach is no better, and the 
doctor was called. He fears something seri- 
ous and hinted at pneumonia. She doesn't 
know that but she lies there breathing uneasily 
and looking frightened. Oh, poor, pitiful, 
little woman. I am not going to my lesson 
today. I 'phoned Professor Lucas, and he 
excused me. If he hadn't I should have stayed 
away just the same. Miss Beach needs some- 
body, and if she were my mother or aimt I 
would not want her neglected. She isn't, it's 
true, but then, she's nobody else's, so it seems 
to be "up to me," as my boys would say. 

Bedtime. My teacher came to see why I'd 
been excused. I noticed the contrast in him 
and Mr. Thompson. At supper time, the lat- 
ter asked me about my lesson, knowing this 
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was the day. Mrs, Kingsley saved me the 
trouble of explaining, and my questioner shook 
his head and deplored my loss. Surely, Miss 
Beach should not have expected such a sacri- 
fice, etc. I didn't answer him, but asked Mr. 
Warren for the celery, as if I hadn't heard. 

Professor Lucas listened while I told him 
there was a very sick, old lady who needed 
care, and there seemed no one else at liberty 
just then to give it. He nodded understand- 
ingly. 

"You did right, my child. There was noth- 
ing else you could have done — being you." 

His child — and he not more than ten years 
my senior. Some people do take to themselves 
airs. 
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CHAPTER XII 
MISS BEACH 

Sunday night Poor little Sister Beach is 
dead. I don't know why I feel so sad over the 
fact for she didn't have a thing to live for that 
I could see. I suppose it's because death is 
always sad from the earth-side. Usually, one's 
heart is torn with sympathy for those bereft, 
but it seems almost as dreadful to have no one 
to sympathize with. The little woman had 
lived within her circle — ^never a wide one at 
best, I suspect, and narrowing with the years. 
She seems to have had few friends, and was 
necessary to nobody. 

Her life hasn't counted for a great deal, if 
we are to be the judges — ^but then, we are not 
to be the judges. If we learn the lesson of 
making our own influence as important as we 
may, that, I suppose, is as far as our responsi- 
bility extends. 

I stayed with her all that last day, and I 
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saw the frightened stare go out of her eyes and 
peace take its place. She was God's child — 
she only needed to be reminded of the Good 
Shepherd who would go with her through the 
Valley of the Shadow. She smiled at me very 
sweetly toward the end, and said, gaspingly, 
"I told you once that I wanted some human 
good times, but I see now that Heaven is best." 
Yes, Heaven is best. Miss Beach. 

She lay in the big parlor while the Glee boys 
sang their "Sunday sing'' over her this after- 
noon. Dr. Fiske read the burial service, and 
then my boys carried her out. She asked that 
they might, and left a message that their songs 
had been a comfort to her. It touched the 
lads. I hope it will be an incentive to them to 
keep on using their music helpfully. 

She looked very peaceful and serene, as if 
her "good times" had at last begun. 

Monday. She left word that I was to dis- 
pose of all her few belongings, as I thought 
best. So I shall give her bedroom suite-*-evi- 
dently a well preserved relic of other days — 
to Roy and little Craney^crow as a starter. 
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Mrs, Kingsley says it may stay where it is till 
they are ready for it. There are two or three 
good dresses in the wardrobe. One will make 
Polly, the maid, a nice church suit, and the 
others I'll slip into little Crane's trunk. They 
^re worth making over and nobody will ever 
be the wiser. 

The watch, Mrs. Kingsley must have, and 
there's a beautiful embroidered lunch cloth in 
the bureau drawer. I don't know how she 
came to have it, as she probably never gave a 
luncheon in her life. Anyway, I gave it to 
Julia awhile ago, and whispered, "For your 
dowry chest, honey." She tirnied crimson, 
and dimpled as I haven't seen her do for 
months. 

Tuesday. One sad thing follows another. 
Miss Ford came to me this evening, the image 
of frozen despair — ^if there is such a thing. 
Her engagement is broken. Harvey Jen- 
nings did it. He wrote that he felt they had 
made a mistake, and that both would be hap- 
pier to let matters between them come to an 
amicable end. I never trusted him — ^though, 
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perhaps, I shouldn't judge too hastily. If he 
doesn't love her he'd better let her know it now 
than afterwards. 

But the thing that makes me boil, in a case 
like this, is that a man isn't sure of himself be- 
fore he asks a woman the all-important ques- 
tion. To sue for love, win it, and wear it just 
long enough to tire of it, and then toss it aside 
— that is dastardly. I felt like singing to her 
a quaint, little, old song that Mother used to 
himi for us children. 

It's about a grandmother whose test of 
character was finding out whether people 
were "meeting-folks." When the girl in the 
song had suffered Miss Ford's experience, 
"Granny" said, 

'' He wasn't like meeting-folks, Minnie, 
Dear chiM, you are better alone." 

But you can tell people forever that they are 
better oflf without the thing they want, and 
their common sense may agree that you're 
right. Yet it will never make them stop 
wanting it. 
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I didn't express my contempt for the poor 
artist lady's fallen idol — I only pitied and 
tried to comfort her with — ^wasn't it absurd — 
malted milk. I don't care, she did feel better 
after she'd had her heart-breaking cry out, and 
had swallowed the hot drink and some toasted 
crackers. Laugh as one may, woes are harder 
to bear when you're empty and faint than 
when you are physically comfy. 

Wednesday. James Osgood, Esquire, is to 
come up for the evening. He's been on his 
good behaviour lately. I think Miss Beach's 
death subdued him a little. Perhaps he was 
fonder of her than appeared on the surface. 

Later. The evening paper dropped a bomb 
into the camp. Harvey Jennings had used 
some money that didn't belong to him, and 
tried to hide, but was found and brought back 
to the place where the offence was committed. 
It's the old story — one reads it, often, but it 
doesn't make so much impression till it con- 
cerns an acquaintance. He meant only to bor- 
row it to buy some mining stocks that were 
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sure to make his fortune. But they failed and 
he couldn't put the money back. 

Miss Ford is bitter — coming so close on the 
heels of his ill treatment of her, it has roused 
her surprisingly. The details are all given — 
I suppose because of the prominence of the 
men he worked for. 

Eleven o^ clock P. M. History is made fast, 
sometimes. This month seems to be one of the 
times. The last event does not please me — ^in 
fact, none of the recent happenings do. Death, 
the broken engagement, the poor young man's 
downfall, and now — calamity of calamities — 
James Osgood has proposed. Kindly do not 
blame me, journal, for mingling the sublime 
and the ridiculous. I relate events as they 
"transcur," as Miss Beach would have said, not 
as I choose them to be. 

Proposed 1 Permit me to repeat the start- 
ling statement. He didn't flirt nor act silly, 
he just came right out in plain terms and asked 
me, Frederica Sophia Dennison, to marry him, 
James Osgood Thompson. If ever I was 
taken aback in my mortal existence, then was 
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the time, and I guess I showed it. I caught 
my breath, and ahnost choked. 

His humility was most becoming. I had 
never despised him so little as while he ex- 
plained his position. I got my breath at last, 
and stopped him. I told him it was useless to go 
bn because his flirtatious proclivities were well 
known to me — by reputation — and I declined 
to join the ranks of his victims. Though truth 
compels me to say that though I had been 
warned from the first, I had never been led to 
expect a bona fide proposal of marriage, such 
as I was then receiving. 

He looked hurt at my remark — even 
crushed, and went into elaborate detail of ex- 
planation. Self reproach, repentance, change 
of purpose, good resolutions, anything, if I 
would only make him happy. And he further 
declared that he had never before proposed 
marriage to any woman but his lamented wife 
whom he had lost many years before. 

I had spent the term of our acquaintance 
wishing some woman would "teach him a les- 
son." The chance had come to me, unsought 
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and unexpected, but somehow I didn't enjoy 
it. He looked almost pitiful, poor old gent, 
suing for a wife to take care of him. So I let 
him down gently, though none the less posi- 
tively. I didn't even remind him that I con- 
sidered the thirty-five years' difference in our 
ages rather too much of a disparity. I did, 
however, get in a few well chosen words about 
how his flirtatious habits would injure his 
chances with any sensible woman. (I politely 
ignored the fact that his time for "chances" 
was, in the nature of things, limited. ) I went 
so far as to suggest that if he was actually in 
search of a companion, the way to get her was 
to choose her and then court her sensibly. 
Doubtless it was an impertinence for me to 
address his gray hairs so plainly, but the 
opportunity was too golden to skip. 

Oh — ^that's enough. I'm not going to waste 
time on further detail, only to say that he was 
inconsolable and I obdurate — and finally cross. 
He left in the depths of woe, even though I 
had skillfully introduced a possible balm for 
his wounds by speaking highly and quite ir- 
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relevantly of Miss Ford. Of course, he did 
not suspect that I had dragged my fellow 
boarder into the conversation with malice 
aforethought. But I had, and left her there 
to simmer. She's yoimger than I in years, but 
older in solemnity — ^a very suitable age for his 
abnormal youthfulness. And as I have re- 
marked before, he might make a good husband 
under judicious management. 

Let me creep into my nest and forget this 
jumble of nonsense. If only all men were 
calm and sensible, like Professor Lucas, we 
poor women would know what to expect — or, 
to quote Tildy, "where we are at." 

Twenty-fifth. IVe written to Mr. Jen- 
nings. I didn't tell a soul, for everybody here 
is down on him. Miss Ford, perhaps, worst of 
all. Maybe she is excusable — a woman hates 
to be jilted. She is a good girl and the 
thought of his dishonesty disgusts and shocks 
her. I suppose I am wrong, and so soft- 
hearted as to be silly, but I can't help pitying 
him. He's in jail — ^think of it — awaiting his 
trial. He did wrong — ^he deserves punish- 
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ment, and far be it from me to condone such 
sin. But there are probably many worse who 
go scotfree. It seems hard to judge him so 
harshly when he is yoimg and homeless. Any- 
way, silly or not, IVe written him. 

Twenty-seventh. I felt a little worried over 
it all, so after my lesson today I told Professor 
Lucas the story and asked him if I had done 
wrong. He comforted me by saying that my 
letter couldn't possibly do harm, and might 
help Harvey through this hard experience. 
Then he said something I shall be glad to re- 
member. "The influence and advice of a good 
woman. Miss Dennison, are never anything but 
helpful. Don't be afraid to befriend the 
friendless, wherever you find them." 

Twenty-eighth. Mine wasn't much of a let- 
ter-just a few lines of encouragement, re- 
minding him that one sin needn't ruin his life 
— ^not even if the punishment was severe. And 
I begged him to seek forgiveness from its 
highest Source and look to Him for strength 
to do right. 

The answer has come. I shall be glad as 
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long as I live that I wrote. He said my letter 
with its signature, "Your friend," was his first 
gleam of comfort. That he was helped abeady 
by knowing that some one was interested in 
him. And then he thanked me for my 
reminder. I shall write again, of course. I 
wish Jack and Roy would send him a message, 
but I fear it*s of no use to ask them. And yet, 
for us all there is this question to answer, 
"Who hath made me to differ?" 
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This is still Monday, February 28. I didn*t 
have time to say all I wanted to this morning, 
so I begin again. 

As the Glee boys say, IVe got a scheme. I 
generally make my annomicement first, and 
then mifold it later, giving an anti-climax ef- 
fect that would ruin my chances as a news- 
paper reporter. Now to go back to the first 
of my tale. 

The boys have always been inclined to poke 
fim at my Celestial. They don't carry it to 
any great length, knowing that I wouldn't per- 
mit it, but the spirit is there and crops out now 
Jand then. (If spirits can crop.) IVe found 
out long ago that a good way to relieve a 
prejudice is to do something for the person 
you're prejudiced against, and IVe been think- 
ing out a way to get the lads interested in the 
Chinese Sunday school. I spoke to the super- 
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intendent, Mr. Ellis, and he assured me that 
the idea was acceptable. It seems that the 
teachers give the scholars an entertainment 
each winter and it's nearly due. They were 
wondering what they could do this time — 
American and Chinese ideas of being enter- 
tained are not always the same as is proven 
by their native musical instruments. To them, 
these, no doubt, spell harmony — ^to us, torture. 

While the aforesaid teachers were cudgel- 
ling their respective brains, I bethought me of 
Don and his amateur sleight-of-hand tricks. 
He's done them here for us several times, and 
they are really clever. If he could be per- 
suaded to perform, and if Alf and Carl would 
banjo and mandolin, and the whole set sing, 
the twofold problem would be solved. They 
are coming in tonight, and 111 proceed to lay 
my snare. 

Bedtime. It succeeded. But not with 
startling promptness. The proposal was re- 
ceived as a huge joke and fun ran high. Carl 
jabbered pidgin-English so fast I couldn't 
keep my face straight, and the tribe adopted 
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China- American names on the spot. Too Fmi 
Nee, Chin Ling, One Lmig — oh, I don't know 
what all. Jack insisted upon chopsticks for 
his lemonade, and Roy called his fruit, 
"glapes." 

I let them have it out, and then I called them 
to order and set the situation before them the 
best I could. I looked at Alf , hoping for his 
help, but he lay staring at Aunt Soph, and 
saying never a word. I began to fear the 
whole affair would fall through — ^fizzle, to be 
elegant, — ^until tall Don sat up on the hearth- 
rug, clasped his long arms about his legs and 
looked out from between his knees. 

"I*m not crazy about this stimt, myself, 
fellows," he said. "But it's the first favor 
Miss Dennison ever asked of us. She's given 
us slathers of 'em — and there's nothing to it 
but to do what she says. I'm with you. Miss 
Dennison, headless body and grinning ghost." 

"Thank you, Don," I said heartily. "I can 
depend on you, at least." 

"Oh, on all of us," Alf growled a little 
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crossly. "Put it at us the way Don did, there's 
nothing else to say." 

I pretended not to notice any seeming un- 
graciousness and in five minutes the clan stood 
committed. 

Tuesday. I took my lesson this morning, 
and afterward told my teacher of our plan. 
The Chinese Sunday school is in his church, 
so I knew he*d be interested. He was — ^and 
amused. Even asked if he might attend and 
enjoy the performance. I was surprised at 
that, but of course could not say him nay — ^it 
isn't my Chinese Sunday school. 

Friday. If Professor Lucas didn't enjoy 
it, I know who did. Such an amused lot of 
Chinamen were worth going far to see. Don 
was not a bit embarrassed. He went through 
his tricks as nonchalantly as in my sitting 
room, and succeeded splendidly. He has a 
severed-head trick, worked with mirrors, that 
is gruesomely realistic and the men laughed 
till they wept — some of them. Dr. Fiske came 
in during the performance, but my madcap 
boy went on, quite imconcemed. He had to 
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do nearly everything twice before his audience 
was satisfied, and his running fire of comment 
was not the least attraction. 

Afterward, the rest of the program was 
rendered and enjoyed, but Don was easily the 
"prima donna," as the boys declared. The 
men crowded about them afterward, chatter- 
ing their pleasure, asking questions in their 
queer speech, and showing their delight at 
Carl's understanding and replies. 

Hom Lee was especially in evidence, and 
Alf took a fancy to his clean, manly face. I 
think it worked all right — ^my scheme — ^in botH 
directions. 

April S. Something awful has happened — 
something worse than all that has gone before. 
Jack is dreadfully hurt, and the doctors give 
little hope of his recovery. I can hardly write 
about it — ^the dearest of those boys. His work 
is in the establishment of manufacturing chem- 
ists and there was an explosion that threw him 
against a pillar. He is internally injured. 
Oh, it seems too dreadful to be true — ^that dear, 
merry lad, so full of life and ambition. Poor 
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Julia is wild with grief when she is by herself, 
but when they allowed her in his room she was 
calm and cheerful, for his sake. Her self-con- 
trol was wonderful. There is the making of a 
fine woman in Julia Kingsley. I hope and 
pray their cherished romance will not come to 
an end in this way. 

Sunday. No better. His fever is dreadful, 
and his mind wanders all the time. There is a 
nurse, of course, but I relieve her. I am so 
glad I can. Even my music is secondary to 
this. 

Monday. We fear there is no hope. Mrs. 
Kingsley acts heart-broken. I did not know 
she cared for him at all. Poor Julia. The 
lad begs constantly for her — ^implores us 
not to take her away and begs Mrs. Kingsley 
to relent. Even I had not realized how deeply 
he was feeling his trial. Well, trials for him 
are nearly over — ^poor Jacky boy. 

Tuesday. Professor Lucas came, but I 
could only spare a minute to see him. Jack 
needs the nurse and me, too, much of the time. 
Even if he didn't, I have no heart to sing. 
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Friday. Mrs, Kingsley came to my room 
while I was resting today — she has gone to 
pieces dreadfully since the accident. "IVe sent 
Julia out on an errand/' she began at once. 
"I must talk to some one. Miss Freddy, my 
heart is breaking over my wicked selfishness, 
and now it's too late to make amends." She 
broke down crying, and I patted her hands, 
not knowing what to say. "I can't bear to 
hear Jack talk as he does — I'm sure it is worry 
that is making him so ill." I tried to reassure 
her, but she wouldn't listen. Then she im- 
plored me to tell her what to do. It was a 
rather serious situation to have forced upon 
one, "unbeknownst." Poor, old Tildy, she'd 
be worth her weight in gold in this troubled 
household now. 

I considered very carefully — ^too carefully 
to suit Mrs. Kingsley who was too nervous to 
keep still. 

"Indeed," I began deprecatingly, but she 
raised her hand. "I'm in earnest," she said. 
"Please help me think what my duty is, and 
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I'll do it. I*d give my right hand to save that 
boy." 

"Would you give him your daughter?'* I 
asked judicially. 

"Yes — ^in a minute. I*d go tell him so now, 
but he wouldn't understand," she sobbed. 
"It's too late. I've known this good while that 
he deserved her, but I wouldn't give in. Help 
me, Miss Freddy." 

"Suppose you try it — ^making him imder- 
stand. If he did, it would cure him faster than 
doctors. I've heard of such things. And, 
Mrs. Kingsley, don't you think you ought to 
let Julia know how you feel? It would singly 
help her." 

"Yes," she assented. "Come." She started, 
and I followed. We slipped into the sick- 
room. We had taken him into Miss Beach's 
empty apartment as it was larger and more 
comfortable than his. He lay quiet, and his 
breathing was scarcely perceptible. It seemed 
to me, as I looked at him, that I could see the 
same gray shadow gathering on his face that 
I had seen on Miss Beach's so short a time ago. 
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Mrs. Kingsley knelt beside him and clasped 
his hand. "Jack," she said tremulously. 
"Jack, Mother's boy." 

He opened startled eyes. "My mother," he 
whispered. 

"Yes, son. Mother's boy," she repeated. 
"Listen, dear. You are to have Julia as soon 
as you get well. This is your home — ^yours 
and hers, for always, — ^when — ^you — ^get — 
weU." 

Some one fell down beside the mother and 
laid a cool hand on the burning forehead. 
"Yours and mine. Jack, ours together, you 
know," murmured Julia. 

"Ours — ^and Mother's. I'm glad," faltered 
the lad. 

I had to run away — 'I couldn't control my- 
self any longer. Oh, if he has to go, now, it 
seems too hard. 

. Night. A little hope. We cannot tell how 
much he realized of what was said, but he 
is less feverish, and seems stronger. 

April 16. A week has passed since I have 
written here. We've been very busy in this 
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house, and my piano hasn't been opened since 
Jack was hurt until today, when I gladly 
played the — ^wedding march! It wasn't so in- 
appropriate a selection as it sounds for there 
was a wedding, though the groom was prcme 
in bed and didn't do a bit of marching. He 
is gaining rapidly, but he will need some one 
to care for him for some time yet. It won't be 
a hired nurse — ^nor even Miss Dennison — ex- 
cept, perhaps, incidentally. Mrs. Jack Faulk- 
ner gives every indication of being quite equal 
to the emergency. I just played the march 
for fun — ^they could hear it remotely. 

Tomorrow I must begin my regular work 
and try to make up for lost time. I've hardly 
seen Mr. Thompson since our late — interview. 
Since Jack's been sick I've had my meals at 
all hours or none — ^it didn't matter to me, 
which. 

Tonight at dinner, Mr. Thompson was very 
cheerful— quite his best self. He was not "hit 
to kill," evidently. 

Miss Ford was his nearest neighbor. She 
looks better. I suspect poor Harvey Jen- 
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nings^ wrongdoing was the quickest means of 
curing her heartache. 

April 18. Mrs, Jack is doing famously, 
and Mrs. Kingsley spends every possible mo- 
ment in the sickroom. She pets Jack as if ^he 
really were what she likes to have him call 
her, his mother, The boy is out of danger, but 
he had a close call. His injury and illness 
were among the many blessings in disguise. 
And as the invalid says, "All's well that ends 
well." This seems to have ended very well, 
indeed. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LETTERS AND A RAMBLE 

April 20. I asked Professor Lucas, this 
morning, if he thought I'd lost much ground 
during my absence from lessons and practise. 
I ought to have known better than to make 
such a silly inquiry, but I was hoping he'd say 
I hadn't. Also, I flattered myself I'd already 
repaired what damage had been done, by in- 
defatigable work the past few days. Which 
shows how much — or how little — I really 
know, after all. My teacher smiled drolly, 
and answered me by a little story. He said 
that a certain great pianist once observed that 
if he neglected his practising one day, he no- 
ticed the diflFerence in his own playing. If two 
days, his friends noticed it, and if three days, 
the public. No further comment was neces- 
sary, and none was made. I was vexed with 
my own stupidity. It was another case of fools 
rushing in where angels fear to tread. (I 
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have many times served as a living illustration 
of that axiom.) 

However, I won't be grmnpy. I'm glad I 
heard the anecdote for it will be good for me ; 
and I'm not sorry I missed my work, since I 
can feel that I had a part in helping Jack back 
to life. 

Miss Glover, contralto in St. Paul's choir, 
told me a good deal about my teacher, yester- 
day. She came to call, and was very friendly 
and nice. I judge she is an intimate friend of 
the professor's, she seemed to know so much 
about his affairs. Not that she gossiped, but 
she was talkative, and being bright, was inter- 
esting. She told about his mother — ^how de- 
voted he was to her and how he cared for her 
tenderly and beautifully as long as she lived. 
"He is a hopeless old bachelor — She'll never 
marry," she said with great positiveness. "He 
will not find his ideal, and he isn't the kind of 
man to lower the standard of perfection he has 
raised. He has taken his mother as a pattern, 
and naturally no young woman could be like 
tier— at least in his eyes." He must have 
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talked very freely to her. Somehow, I had 
never thought of him as a person who would 
discuss such personal matters, even with an 
intimate friend. 

But, oh, he is wonderful. Why can't such 
gifts as his be bequeathed to some successor, 
as Elijah's mantle was to Elisha? If such a 
thing could be — if a child could inherit the 
learning of a father — could begin where he 
left off, then rise still higher, bequeathing to 
his son in turn the added wisdom he had 
gained — oh, it takes one's breath away. What 
couldn't music become if such a succession of 
genius could occur? 

I'd better stop day-dreaming and go to my 
piano, or my feathers will be clipped again, 
and my flight toward success be still further 
retarded. 

April 22. It's been a long time since Christ- 
mas and my visit home. I don't realize it so 
much from day to day, for I'm too busy to 
notice time by hours and minutes, but as I 
look back over the weeks it seems very long. 

Later. The most fortunate occurrence! I 
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was getting ready to realize that I was a wee 
bit homesick, and if I'd kept on writing as I 
had begun, I should probably have succeeded 
in working up a genuine case of blues. Just 
then the mail came — ^a perfect budget from 
home, and I sat down and read every word 
three times before I stopped. "Good news 
from a far country"— Jupiter seems very far 
from Mars on occasions. 

I'm aching to talk things over with some- 
body, but who should it be? I did run across 
to Mrs. Warren's room, but she was so ab- 
sorbed in a new silk shirt she is preparing to 
surprise "William" on his birthday, she'd 
never comprehend what I was sajring. My 
trip was not wholly without results, however, 
for I did save William one surprise that he 
wouldn't have enjoyed. She was about to cut 
one front upside down which would have been 
disastrous, in view of the fact that there's a 
decided pattern to her silk and, being a rem- 
nant, it couldn't have been matched. If Wil- 
liam's pale green bouquets had been roses up- 
permost on one side of his manly bosom and 
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stems bristling on the other, it would have dis- 
appointed the happy seamstress, to say the 
least. She isn't much of a sewer, but she's 
learning. It's really been a pleasm^e to take 
a little interest in her, and I get back at her 
some of the drilling my mother applied to me 
in the use of the needle. Mother doesn't be- 
lieve in women not knowing how to do every- 
thing domestic. 

Let me see — oh, yes, letters. I peeped at 
Mrs. Jack as I came back. Her invalid is get- 
ting about now, and expects to go back to 
business next week. But he was there with 
his little wife, just then, and I knew I'd be the 
part of the "three" that is always a "crowd," 
so I wouldn't stop. I sped home to my daven- 
port and read them aU again, and I know them 
pretty well by heart, now. Mother's is full of 
raptures over Dan, Junior. No other baby 
was ever the equal of this — ^and to think his 
own and only auntie has never beheld his 
classic features. 

I can't believe it, anyway. My baby sister, 
the mother of a man-child I I half think they 
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are making it all up. Mother goes on to de- 
scribe his eyes and hair — ^the latter being, so 
far, merely a suggestion, but the shadow on 
top of his head is deep enough to make them 
quite sure it will eventually be brown like 
Stella's. His dimples — ^his little, fat feet — 
oh, I needn't laugh. I feel it in my bones that 
his spinster aimt will join the ranks of his 
worshippers on sight — "immediate," as Tildy 
puts it. 

Father's letter told of the excellent sermon 
Mr. Hyde preached last Sunday, its text and 
development. Of his own Bible class, and that 
there were fifty at prayer meeting Wednesday 
evening. Just exactly like that blessed man 
who lives his religion every hour. 

Wilbur's was hopeful of fat f^es in the near 
future. There are several mild cases of scarlet 
fever in town, and the prospect for an out- 
break is good. (He crossed out the "good" 
and wrote "grave" over it.) A case of "rul- 
ing passion," etc., I suppose. In reality Wil- 
bur is the kindest lad — ^he'd work night and 
day to save the Clayton kiddies from such an 
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outbreak, but you wouldn't suspect it from his 
letter. His reference to his nephew is inter- 
ested, but physicianly. He is too young to 
descend from his professional ladder, no 
matter what allurements he at its foot. 

David's is nothing at all but Daisy. I 
wonder how it feels to be so absorbed in any- 
body who isn't your own flesh and blood. I 
must be cold-hearted, but it seems as if no one 
on earth could take precedence over the pater 
and mater familias and the rest of the 
Dennisons I 

Stella has the same fever. Her note is full 
of the two Dans, and her happiness in them. 
Nature, I suppose. Only some of us are left 
out of such experiences and can't comprehend 
them. 

But, Land o' Freedom, who cares? Music 
is my spouse; my scholars are my children, 
and I dare anybody to hint that I'm not as 
happy as the happiest. 

Oh, I musn't forget Tildy's funny scrawl. 
I'm taking care of 'em aU," she writes. 
Which is a mercy they've got me whiles you 
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are gone, Miss Freddy, and the new baby that 
attractin' there's no gettin' none of 'em home 
from Miss Stella's, excepting to eat and sleep, 
and much as a bargain then." I don't suppose 
she is exaggerating. Happy SteUa girl. 

April 23. I felt the symptoms rising again 
so I put on my hat and coat and went for a 
walk in the Spring sunshine. I passed the 
church just as Professor Lucas and the organ 
timer came out. Something had been wrong 
which they had just repaired. The tuner raii 
to catch an approaching car, and my teacher 
paused to speak to me. He happened to be 
going my way, so we walked along together 
for awhile. He explained a lot about the' 
mechanism of a pipe organ— it was aU new to 
me and very interesting. There seems to be 
nothing musical on which he is not fully posted. 
It must be fine to be so wise— yet he's not in 
the least conceited, as I should be if I had his 
knowledge. I'd swell up like a toy balloon — 
though, no doubt, I'd unswell afterward. My 
bubbles of egotism are always pricked sooner 
or later. 

» 
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The walk did me heaps of good. The brisk 
wind blew the cobwebs out of my brain, and 
my instructive companion gave me new things 
to think about. As for being homesick — ^much 
as I adore my beloved Jupiter, I'd be incon- 
solable if I had to go back to Clayton before 
the term closes, and give up my musical 
studies. I needn't put on airs and pretend I 
want to flee, for I don't. 

April 2i. The Warren birthday was cele- 
brated down in the parlor last evening by a 
huge plummy cake and other refreshments. 
Mrs. Warren had made the cake herself in Mrs. 
Kingsley's kitchen by one of Mother's recipes. 
She succeeded very well indeed, especially for 
a first attempt. The guest of honor wore the 
new shirt and looked as beaming as the donor 
could have desired. The fact that the pale 
green bouquets were slightly askew did not 
seem to distiu*b either the party of the first 
part or his Minnie. They really are sweet 
yoimg people, and she is undoubtedly stronger 
than last fall. 

Mr. Thompson was on hand, and was rather 
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openly attentive to Miss Ford. My own self- 
esteem whispered that he behaved thus to hide 
his broken heart from my unrelenting gaze, 
but my troublesome common sense told me 
that his interest in my r-r-r-rival was genuine. 
I hope it is genuine, if it's anything. She's 
had one pretty severe jolt, poor artist lady, 
and I'd hate to see her suflFer another. 
Though I must own that her shattered hopes 
have not blighted all interest in life — that is, 
not permanently, if one may judge by appear- 
ances. 

Jack and Julia were among those present. 
It must be very sweet to be as perfectly happy 
as those two children are, and Mrs. Kingsley 
seems as contented as they. "To think how 
near I came to ruining their lives," she whis- 
pered to me. "Poor Jack's existence had to be 
almost crushed out of him before I'd see things 
straight." Her eyes filled, but I reminded her 
that there wasn't a thing to cry about, now. 
Jack is going to be as well as ever; his firm 
has given him a substantial advance in salary 
— a rather valuable consideration for the head 
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of a family. It came as sort of combination 
apology and wedding gift, I suppose. Tliey 
are as cosy as possible in little Sister Beach's 
big room, and Julia uses the lunch cloth as a 
cover for her antique table — ^the groom's 
"donation," as the rascal himself calls it. 
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CHAPTER XV 

FRIENDS FOR HARVEY 

There have been so many items to relate, and 
so much to do these past weeks that I haven't 
even referred to Harvey Jennings. But I 
haven't forgotten him. I never cared much 
for him while he was here, as IVe taken occa- 
sion to remark before in these pages. But 
after he got into trouble and everybody was 
against him, I immediately felt like taking liis 
part. It's a contrary streak in my nature, I 
think — ^you know there always are people who 
are continually on the opposite side of every- 
thing. Kingsley Inn was much agitated over 
his derelictions, but not one of the boarders 
stood up for him. Jack and Roy despised 
him anjrway, for jilting the artist lady, so, as 
they elegantly expressed it, they "had it in for 
him." Doubtless their feelings along that line 
were unconunonly strong those days, since 
they were having sweetheartly experiences of 
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their own. To jilt Julia or Craney-crow was 
so unthinkable to them that there was no sym- 
pathy left for Harvey. When his bigger sin 
— if it was bigger — came to light they accepted 
it as the natural behaviour of an unprincipled 
natiu*e, and had only condemnation for the 
perpetrator. 

Mrs. Kingsley was heartily glad to be "well 
rid of the young scapegrace." Mr. Thompson 
had never trusted him, and expressed his relief 
to Miss Ford herself that she was no longer 
interested in one so unworthy of her. 

It was all true. Harvey deserved every 
word, and then some. But — ^whether it's my 
contrary streak, above mentioned, or the soft 
spot there's always been in my heart for lads, 
I couldn't join the fault-finders, try as I 
would. 

I did think at first that I ought to feel as 
the rest did, but every time I opened my lips 
to scold about him, Wilbur or David would 
pop up before me and I'd think, "What if they 
had been as unrestrained by home and friends 
as he?" Then I'd melt. 
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Well, I recorded the fact some time ago 
that I wrote to him and he answered. But, 
in glancing over my entries for the past 
month I see he*s been left out. So here's 
where he goes in — apropos of our latest 
correspondence. 

I've been writing to him regulariy. Being 
some years his senior I felt justified in doing 
so — though if he'd been fifty and friendless 
I'd probably be rash enough to do the same. 
I wrote Mother the whole tale and she said 
for me to hold on to the boy and help him if 
I could. He has answered every letter, and 
seems so grateful and penitent-writing long 
epistles as if it were a relief to do so. There 
hasn't been much said of his immediate present 
— he seemed to want to avoid the subject, and 
I respected his feelings. He wasn't trying to 
escape blame for he owned up to every single 
thing that first time he wrote. I didn't know, 
of course, how matters were going with him 
imtil today when a letter came that made me 
glad. His employers have arranged matters 
for him, and are giving him another chance. 
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"They are Christians, Miss Dennison, which 
accounts for it," he wrote. "They are willing 
to trust me once more, and IVe promised to 
make the right use of my opportunity and, 
God helping me, I will. IVe learned my les- 
son — ^there has been time for meditation these 
awful weeks. Hereafter I'm an honest man, 
Miss Dennison, whether honesty means riches 
or poverty." 

Then he went on to say that if it hadn't been 
for me he would surely have done something 
desperate. That for a time he felt he had no 
friend on earth, and living seemed too dreary 
a thing to endure. My letters helped him to 
"see that the manly thing was to live down the 
wrong, make what restitution could be made 
and face the future with determination and 
hopefulness." I had to have a little happy 
weep over it — so much compensation for so 
small an eflFort. I'm going to send the letter 
to Mother when I write her tomorrow — she'll 
be as glad as I am that she gave me such good 
advice. But then, when was Mother's advice 
ever anything but good? 
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Bedtime. I heard Roy go whistling down 
the hall after supper, and I called him in. 
"Lad, I want to show you something," I said. 
He made straight for the davenport, picked 
out his favorite cushion and stretched his long 
legs toward Aimt Soph's cheery blaze. (It is 
still chilly, after sunset.) "Go ahead. Miss 
Dennison. I don't care if it takes half the 
night— I'm fixed." 

I pushed the bowl of yellow pippins nearer 
him. I had a fresh supply sent Saturday. 
Father has a knack of keeping his apples 
"forever and a day," as the song says — ^that 
is, such as are not devoured in the meantime. 
Then I began and I told Harvey Jennings' 
story, reading the bits from his letters that I 
thought my auditor needed to hear. 

"You've been keeping this up all the time. 
Miss Dennison?" he asked, his eyes intent on 
the glowing coals. 

"Yes, Roy, of course," I answered, quite 
matter-of-fact. 

"It may be 'of course' for you. The rest of 
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us seem to have looked at it another way," he 
said thoughtfully. 

"But, Roy, it isn't like you to push him back 
when he's trying to stand on his feet. Isn't it 
time you changed your mind?" 

"It's changed," he declared, reaching for a 
handful of cookies. (Are boys ever filled up? 
It hadn't been half an hour since supper.) 
"Harvey was a good deal of a cad, and he had 
no business playing the light-fingered act with 
other people's spondulics, but if he's honestly 
ready to brace up, then there is nothing left 
for a decent chap to do, I suppose, but clap 
him on the back, and say, *Go to it, old sport.' " 

I couldn't help laughing right out, though 
he was as earnest as if he'd been quoting 
Shakespeare. Aren't boys fimny — and dear? 

"Let me get Jack, Miss Dennison," he went 
on, not in the least oflFended at my mirth. 
"We've ripped Harvey up the back, time and 
again, now it's only fair to let him in on this 
explanation, or whatever you call it." 

"Get him by all means, and Mrs. Jack, too, 
if you like," I gave permission. They both 
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came, and of course little Craney-crow 
couldn't, be left out so we had an earnest talk 
all together. It did us good and helped us to 
resolve to be more careful ourselves and more 
helpful to others. 

"It's about as big a job as I want to tackle 
to keep myself right side up," declared Roy 
soberly. "I suppose Harvey hasn't had as 
much help as I have. I must say that letter 
sounds like he was worth saving — I might have 
given him the benefit of the doubt." 

"There's no excuse for Harvey touching the 
dough that wasn't his," Jack reminded his 
friend. "But after he did it, it wasn't any way 
to help him out of the scrape to throw him 
down and tramp on him." 

"That's right," agreed Roy. "He'd have 
gone to the d — to perdition, for all the help 
I gave him. I guess Miss Dennison's in the 
right of it." 

Mrs. Julia looked up sweetly from the 
housewifely napkin she was henmiing. "Any- 
way, oughtn't we to try to help everybody? 
Because even if we do try to do things for 
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people that don't appreciate it, that's better 
than running the risk of not helping another 
who needs it, and wants it and would be better 
if they had the chance." 

"And that's no joke," agreed Jack. 

We wrote a joint letter before they left. 
It's here on my desk now, ready to be ad- 
dressed. We just wrote notes, but they were 
cheery ones, bidding him Godspeed, and assur- 
ing him of our wishes for his success. I added 
a little text to mine. It is from First Corin- 
thians. "But God is faithful who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able; but will with the temptation also make 
a way to escape that ye may be able to bear it." 
It may be a safeguard to him some time. 

Don was in Friday evening by himself. 
When any of my Glee boys come alone, it 
means that they have something to talk over. 
So I pushed back my book, got out my knit- 
ting, and replenished the cooky plate, and sat 
down to have it out. 

I thought at first it might be Harvey, but 
it wasn't — he knew Harvey very little. 
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"It's been on my mind ever since we did 
those tricks for the Chinks," he said abruptly. 
"If I could interest them in those silly things, 
and make them want to know more about them 
— don't you remember, Miss Dennison, how 
they crowded around afterward and asked 
questions, and wanted to understand it all?" 

Yes, I remembered very well indeed. 

"Well, if I could — do that, you know, maybe 
if I tried I could get one of 'em to thinking 
about — about more important things." 

"Yes, Don." His face was scarlet, but I 
didn't know how to help him for I wasn't quite 
sure of his meaning. 

"I'm no little tin saint, Miss Dennison," he 
stumbled on. "But if I ought to, I — I want 
to. I've had a lot more chance than the 
Chinks — ^just being an American is one of my 
chances." 

Yes, Don," I said again, as he paused. 
Looks like a shame for me to keep it all — 
all my — ^my good news, you know, when they 
haven't got it." 
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{ "True, Don. It is a shame for us all to do 
that." 

"Well, IVe asked my laundryman — the 
.Chink that does my collars — ^to let me teach 
him. We'd like to come to your Sunday 
school, if we can, he and I." 

My work tumbled to the floor, while I 
clapped my hands. Wasn't that the loveliest 
thing for that boy to work out all alone ? You 
may be sure he and Sam Wing will be wel- 
comed at Chinese Simday school next Sunday. 
I left no doubt of that in his mind. 

Sunday everdng. The Glee boys had great 
fun over Don's resolution this afternoon. 
They called him Celestial Pedagogue all the 
time they were together, but he didn't lose his 
temper nor waver in his purpose. He hasn't 
that square chin for nothing. 

We had a splendid sing downstairs, and 
Mrs. Kingsley would keep the boys for sup- 
per. It seems so different here from what it 
did last fall on Sundays. Almost everybody 
in the house has fallen in love with Dr. Fiske, 
and are gomg pretty regularly to church. 
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The Warrens joined last Sunday, and have 
both joined classes in the morning school. Mr. 
Thompson and Miss Ford escort each other. 
He hasn't asked me for "my company and 
mine alone," since the incident of our — ^m — 
slight difference. Ah, well, I can bear it — 
even with equanimity. But I imagine Miss 
Ford looks after me pityingly, as I start out 
with my bodyguard of boarders, leaving her 
and James Osgood to follow at their leisure,— 
always at a respectful distance from our 
chattering crowd. 

I am receiving no more carnations — alas 
and alas. But I still preserve the box in which 
the former ones arrived — a touching souvenir 
of other days, now filled with rubber shoes 
and "ar'tics." It's just the right shape and 
3ize for these useful, but inelegant accessories, 
and neatly lidded, hides their ugliness from 
view. 

Bedtime and I am sleepy, so no more at this 
sitting, journal mine. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE MUSICALE ANNOUNCED 

May 2. How time does fly I My winter's 
work approaches a close — as Mr. Hyde says 
at his "lastly." If I hadn't decided to come 
back next fall I'd be simply inconsolable at the 
thought. I have acquired so many new friends 
—especially and emphatically my boys, I've 
picked up such numerous interests — ^not the 
least being Hom Lee; and my music — there 
may be people who think it a foolish waste of 
Aunt Sophia's perfectly good legacy, to use it 
up in music lessons for a staid and sedate 
spinster. I suspect the Clayton friends re- 
garded me as the victim of a mild form of 
lunacy — I, who had warbled and drummed 
through successive seasons of teaching and 
performing. But I am satisfied. If ever 
money was spent that gave back to its spender 
every atom of value. Aunt Sophia's was that 
money. 
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I have indulged in musical rhapsodies al- 
ready on several of the pages of this journal, 
so I refrain from repetition. Instead, I will 
turn back to what I wrote on those other occa- 
sions, and in the words of the illustrious 
Dickens remark, "Them's my sentiments." 

Later. By that curious mental telepathy 
that no one can explain, I must have felt Mr. 
Lucas' approach, and was thereby moved to 
the former comments on his profession. For, 
just as I reached that period, Polly brought 
me his card. I had intended following up the 
above introduction by announcing the musicale 
now under consideration, where I am to make, 
what Miss Beach would have called, my 
musical "debute." True, I have sung in the 
choir now, for weeks, and in smaUer recitals 
from time to time. But this affair will be a 
really large and important event. It is to be 
held in the Opera House, to which there will 
be no admittance for mere money. Only cards 
of invitation will open the portals to the 
favored audience, and the program wiU be ex- 
tremely ambitious. I dare whisper here with- 
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out fear of being thought too arrogant, that 
my teacher's pupils will not all appear — in fact 
not most of them. Miss Glover will sing — 
her voice is so deep and rich it makes me think 
of lustrous velvet. There will be one tenor, 
one baritone and— Frederica Sophia— us four 
and no more, except our teacher who will at- 
tend to the piano end of it, and is quite equal 
to the occasion. 

Professor Lucas came to talk over some of 
the arrangements. He may have had his mis- 
givings about the sartorial appearance of a 
country girl in his city festivity. So I reas- 
sured him at once by announcing the purchase 
of a new gown — a white one. He waved the 
subject aside, and said I might wear, "What 
do they call it? Calico?" if I would sing as well 
as I have been doing lately. Some compliment 
for plain little me, isn't it? But I thanked him 
with a subduing sense of the fact that being a 
mere man he couldn't be expected to keep 
posted on feminine fabrics. 

He has just gone — ^though he knew I ought 
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to be practising. Music is an absorbing topic 
— I can't imagine anything more so. 

May 3. I don't suppose I'll have a grain of 
sense about anything else till this musicale is 
over. Between my practise and the new frock, 
the frank and enlightening comments of 
friends, and the letters from home discussing 
the situation, I hardly have time to look out 
and see how the leaves in the solitary tree next 
door are mif olding. 

May 4. Stella is paralyzed at the thought 
of my standing all alone before an audience 
so awe-inspiring. "I should fall in a heap just 
as sure as I tried it," she writes. "Fritzy, 
dearest, don't attempt it and fizzle. I'm so 
glad my 'spere,' as Tildy puts it, is composed 
of Dans, senior and junior, instead of vocal- 
ises in public." It is a bit queer, maybe, that 
I don't dread it. When I stand up to sing I 
never think of the audience. It is only the 
music I remember, and that makes me glad I 
am living to sing. I may get "rattled," as 
David prophesies, but I am not worrying. 

P. S. As I read that over it sounds egotis- 
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tical. But I don't mean it so. It is not that 
I think I do it so well. But the beauty of the 
arias themselves thrill me with the possibilities 
they hold. 

I asked Professor Lucas yesterday if I was 
too old to keep on improving for awhile yet, 
and he twinkled in his droU way and shook his 
head. Then he sobered suddenly and called 
me "Child," as he has done once or twice be- 
fore. "Child, your voice is in its beautiful 
prime. You could never have sung so well 
younger. Nor as well now, if you hadn't been 
bom with music in your soul to keep you from 
the faults and flaws so many voices acquire." 
He paused, and then added, "Nature is a per- 
fect teacher, but the pity is, her children often 
run from her instruction into bad habits that 
are hard to unlearn. This mistake you have 
largely avoided. Miss Dennison." 

I was simply overwhelmed. All that from 
my musical Oracle. Can it be possible I deserve 
it, or was he kindly trying to reassure me, 
thinking I would never know the truth? That 
would not be like Professor Lucas. 
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I am going the lengths of extravagance! 
The tales that descended with her legacy of 
my great-aunt's fnigaUty make me fear that 
I sZl behold her indiUnt ghc«t rising 
from her namesake's embers, some of these 
chilly evenings. (For I do have fire still 
whenever there's the slightest excuse.) 

What would she say to white crepe de chine 
with gloves to my shoulders, and a truly 
"ostridge" pompon for my hair? I tremble 
to contemplate Tildy's future comments when 
she later beholds the glories of my concert 
attire. Tildy has economized for the Den- 
nisons so many years that she would insist 
upon keeping up the practise if we were heirs 
to millions. 

However, it isn't a case of suddenly acquired 
wealth with me. But I have been paid for 
three church entertainments lately, where I 
soloed, and I decided to "blow it all in," as my 
Glee boys say. I never had a beautiful eve- 
ning gown before, but I have one now, and I 
don't care if I am extravagant. I'll economize 
for the next twenty or thirty years to make up 
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for it. Speaking of the Glee boys, I have 
tickets for every one of them. Wasn't that 
dear of my teacher? The boys are quite over- 
whehned, and are skirmishing aromid among 
"friends and foes," as Alf expresses it, to "beg, 
borrow or steal a clawhammer suit apiece." 
Roy, having located one. announced his find 
last night, and the rest declared that if his was 
the only one it should have a succession of 
wearers. "Each fellow can stay for fifteen 
minutes, then retire from public gaze and pass 
the glad rags on to his successor," explained 
Carl. What nonsense can't those youngsters 
think of? 

May 6. More letters from home today. 
Mother's so sweet and full of confidence. She 
knows I will do my best — of course I won't be 
nervous. Why should I be, after my careful 
preparation? "I'll be praying for my girl," 
she added. "The dear Lord who gave her the 
voice will help her use it in the best way." 
Isn't that comforting — and just like my 
mother? 

Wilbur's letter brought the tears. It held 
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a small check which he assured me was hon- 
estly earned and in a truly professional man- 
ner. He had "sewed up Squire Wilkins' prize 
Jersey cow, she having torn her leg on a *bob 
wire' — Tildy — so as to require skilled and im- 
mediate attention." Then he went on to say 
that he had not hung out his shingle as a vet- 
erinary surgeon, nevertheless, he rejoiced to 
prove himself equal to any emergency, hirnian, 
equine or bovine — even porcine, if worst came 
to worst, which he hoped it would not. After 
all this nonsense he told me to buy my flowers 
with his money, and wear them with his dear 
love "for his best girl." Bless the boy — ^his 
posies will be very precious to his sister. 

N. B. Professor Lucas told me today that 
Mr. Thompson had bearded him in his den, 
and demanded the privilege of purchasing 
tickets which were gr«=iou5ly b«t«wrf .t h«t, 
with no exchange of the coin of the realm. 
There were two given — ^since two had been re- 
quested. Evidently the artist lady is going to 
attend. 

She has been busy lately. Daisy was so 
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pleased with Stella's dishes she has ordered a 
dinner service for herself. I suppose it will 
be hers and David's some day, but nobody- 
knows when. The poor lad find^, what we all 
tried to show him in the beginning, that peace- 
able Clayton is not the soil for lawyers to 
flourish in. I hope he won't have to go else- 
where, though. 

To return to Miss Ford. She is always 
cordial with me and appreciates, at much more 
than their real value, my eflPorts in her behalf. 
But she is eminently proper — I must often 
shock her sense of propriety with my impul- 
siveness. Imagine Harvey Jennings choosing 
her to propose to I Now, with Mr. Thompson 
it is entirely diflPerent — ^if he ever makes up his 
mind to be in earnest. It seems as if he may, 
and after certain events that did transpire, to 
my absolute knowledge, certain other events 
are not beyond the pale of possibility. 

May 6. I've been wondering what would 
become of Hom Lee while I'm gone this sum- 
mer, and the problem has suddenly found its 
soluticHi. It's Alf — ^he asked for my China* 
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man of his own accord. He'll make a good 
teacher. 

I talked to him plainly, and told him it 
w^n't child's play. That if. he undertook it, 
his aim and object must be more than teach- 
ing the language. He threw back his 
shoulders with the fling I like to see — it means 
determination every time — and said, "I've 
thought it all out. Miss Dennison. I'm ready." 
And I am satisfied ! 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PROFESSOR LUCAS MAKES A 

REQUEST 

May 7. A few more days and my happy 
term will be over. Alf is to take charge of 
Horn Lee next Sunday. Don is much inter- 
ested in his "pig-tailed chink," as Carl calls 
Sam Wing, and I hope Alf will like the new 
work as well. I told my scholar I should only 
be with him one Sunday more, and he seemed 
sorry. Today he came here and brought me 
a box of tea, some queer Chinese nuts and a 
beautifully embroidered silk handkerchief. 

"For you take home," he told me. "For 
you think Hom Lee — ^he much 'bliged for 
you." 

"You are welcome," I assured him. "I am 
sorry to leave you, Hom Lee, and I want you 
to be a good man, very much. When I come 
back, I hope you will have learned to love 
Jesus." 

He looked serious. "I sdlly you leave, too," 
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he said. "I like know more 'bout Jesus le- 
ligion. Sometime you come back, tell me?" 

Alf must know about the little conversation. 
I hope he will realize his opportimity. If I 
were more sure of the lad himself, I might 
be better able to judge how deep his convic- 
tions go. 

May 9. While I have been busy with my 
own affairs, the world has not stood still. Let- 
ters from home have good news about David. 
IVe been so afraid his law predilections would 
send him searching wider fields than Clayton, 
but, like most borrowed trouble, that worry is 
not to materialize. Mr. Laughlin, Daisy's 
father, is getting up in years and he is going 
to take my brother in as partner. He owns 
Clayton's big cotton mills and he needs help 
in managing them, which David is extremely 
glad to supply. So I suppose there will be 
another Dennison wedding in the course of 
time. Dr. Wilbur and I are the only im- 
munes — and even of Wilbur one cannot be 
sure. Not for some years yet. 

I'm as glad as possible for David and Daisy, 
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and for Stella and Dan, but I'll be glad if 
Wilbur stays by to keep me company. 

May 10. Miss Ford came just as I wrote 
that last word yesterday. She wore a very 
happy smile and a most becoming color. 

"Miss Dennison, I've come to tell you some- 
thing," she said, as she closed the door behind 
her, and stood against it like a bashful child. 
"I — I came once before on the same kind of 
an errand, but this is so different. It's Mr. 
Thompson this time. Miss Dennison." 

I wished her joy sincerely and drew her 
over to the big chair by the window— it is too 
warm for Aunt Soph, now. The ugly, brown 
tin semi-circle has come up from the cellar, and 
my andirons have been stored away in the 
attic, against next winter. But this is a 
digression. 

She told me all about it, and I felt that this 
time it was "different." For Mr. Thompson 
has evidently ceased his flirtatious pastimes, 
and is eager to settle into a home of his own. 
I'm heartily glad for the artist lady — she isn't 
in the least fitted to fight life's battles single- 
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handed, and Daisy's dinner service is almost 
finished. "It's going to be soon, Miss Den- 
nison," she said happily. "James says he has 
waited long enough for me." I didn't remind 
her how he had beguUed his waiting time, for 
she saw no flaws in her elderly lover. Oh, 
Frederica Sophia, how short was the reign of 
your romance — ^alas. And yet — and yet there 
are compensations, even for the loss of James 
Osgood. I wouldn't trade the affection of my 
Glee boys for all the ancient suitors that could 
be produced. Isn't it fortunate I am satisfied 
with my portion, since youthful admiration 
seems the only lasting sort I may inspire? 
Well, it suits me perfectly. 

May 11. Tomorrow is the day. My gown 
is at home from the dressmaker's, and is what 
Jack will call "swell." With all my chatter, 
I believe I haven't announced to my journal 
what I am to sing. No less a solo than "With 
Verdure Clad," from the Oratorio of "The 
Creation," and an aria from "La Sonnam- 
jbula." It seems almost inexcusable daring for 
me to attempt such ambitious work, but Pro- 
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f essor Lucas would hear to nothing else, and 
he's the one I obey — ^musically. In fact, I 
rely so entirely on his judgment in the matter 
that I'm not sending a single anxious thought 
forward to the great occasion. Such a little 
way beyond lies the parting from it all that I 
am thinking more about that than anything 
else. One never knows what may happen in 
a whole long summer to prevent one's plans 
from coming true. It's beginning to rain— I 
do hope tomorrow will be pleasant. 

May 12. Morning and simshine — ^the 
brightest my eyes have ever beheld. I am not 
worrying today about going away or anytiiing 
else in all the created world. There is no 
room for anything in my heart but bliss. 

Last night it all seemed so different. I was 
sitting here alone after supper, resting and 
idle. I'd been thinking of the glorified beings 
down in the dining-room— the newly engaged 
couple who were too far above this mundane 
sphere to care who knew they were happy. 
Just below them sat Roy and little Craney- 
crow, and across were the joyful Jacks and the 
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devoted Warrens. There were only Mrs. 
Kingsley and I left out — and she didn't know 
she was because she was so contented in her 
children. The "Ten Little Injuns" in the old 
story were finally reduced to "One Little 
Injun," and now I was It. 

While I meditated, it was pouring rain and 
the wet air felt cold and uncomfortable. I 
sighed for Aunt Soph, and then suddenly de- 
termined to have her. I knew there was a little 
fuel still on hand, and one can dispense with 
andirons in an emergency. I jumped up, 
glad of something to divert my thoughts, and 
began wrestling with the brown tin when some 
one rapped. 

"Come in," I called, hoping it was one of 
my boys who could help me, but Professor 
Lucas entered. I showed my surprise, and he 
apologized. 

"The storm is to blame," he said. "When 
it's disagreeable outside I always think of this 
cheery, homelike place and wish I were here. 
May I stay?" 

"To be sure you may," I answered cor- 
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dially. "Just lend a hand here, if you'll be so 
good, and we will have the cheer going in a 
jiffy." I had never been so flippant with him 
before, but his appeal to my hospitality made 
me feel very much at ease. 

"I had visions, as I came along, of hot 
malted milk and cookies," he went on, twink- 
ling as he spoke. 

"Your vision was certainly prophetic," I 
promised. "My alcohol lamp is freshly filled, 
and cookies came today." 

It wasn't a particle of trouble. Almost be- 
fore we knew it there was a bit of fire snapping 
on the hearth and the pretty nickel teakettle 
was filled and set to heating. My caller leaned 
back contentedly. "Couldn't lock the door 
and keep out the rabble, could you?" he asked. 

I stared. Such language from my profes- 
sor! "I am not expecting guests tonight," I 
remarked dignifiedly. 

He laughed. "You weren't expecting me, 
but I came. I could not stay away a moment 
longer." 

Again I stared — I fear my manners are de- 
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Ceriorating through associating with my 
happy-go-lucky lads. But this time some- 
thing made my eyes fall and my cheeks bum. 
My teacher leaned forward and took my hands 
in his, then, and-I'm afraid I can't teU my 
little story, even to my journal. It is so very 
new and tender — and sacred. He loves me — 
that's enough to say — and wants me to stay 
with him always and always. 

Myself? Oh, there are no words to tell my 
love for him. I didn't even try to hide my 
feelings after he asked me the question, though 
I had never before acknowledged it even to 
myself. 

He has been very lonely since he lost his 
mother, and it is to be my blessed privilege to 
keep him from being lonely ever again. Oh, 
poor Miss Ford, who has only James Osgood 
tofiUherlifel 

I never expected to marry — I truly didn't, 
and told him so after I remembered it myself. 

"You covldnH marry anybody but me — 
that's why you waited," he explained whimsi- 
cally. 
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"I'm too old for day dreams — I gave them 
up long ago," I told him. 

"IVe heard references to that advanced age 
of yours before. May I ask how many years 
your venerable ladyship has lived?" 

"Thirty, in February," I answered. 

He shouted then, just as Alf might have 
done. "Old — at thirty I My dearest girl, 
what terms do you use to describe an individual 
of eighty? Don't usurp the privileges of age 
quite yet — ^it isn't fair to your elders." 

Of course I told him of Stella who married 
at twenty, and Daisy who was only a little 
older. But he waved it all aside and continued 
to act as if I were sixteen — ^which is really 
ridiculous, only there was no one to know ex- 
cept om* two selves and I — didn't object. 

He stayed till late, and we didn't touch the 
piano or mention etudes. But he had his cosy 
"cup of good cheer," as he called it, and 
planned, while he drank it, the tea-table we 
shall have in our home. Our home. How 
strange that soimds — and how beautiful. 

I didn't sleep for a long time after he left. 
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I felt as if it didn*t matter whether I ever 
slept again, as I lay awake and recounted my 
many blessings and most of all this great and 
crowning joy that has come to me so milooked 
for — so mibelievable I 

Friday. It is safely over. I couldn*t have 
done less than my best with my heart in such 
a tumult of joy. The audience was kind, and 
my boys saw that I had plenty of applause. 
They sent up an armload of roses — ^such beau- 
ties as they are — and there were other flowers. 
But none so precious as Wilbur's. 

Our household was there to a man, and Mrs. 
Kingsley went to the length of saying that I 
made a "'most handsome*' appearance, which 
I knew quite well was due to my new gown. 

I wasn't one bit nervous. The thought of 
Mother and her promise steadied me, and my 
inspiration was close by — ^his fingers on the 
piano keys. 

Doubtless, courtesy would prompt a de- 
scription of Miss Glover's voice and gown, 
and of the men who sang beautifully, I am 
sure. But, truth to tell, I hardly heard them, 
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so to describe them would be beyond me. And 
this is Frederica Sophia, the sedate spinster 1 
How little one knows one's self after all. 

He liked my dress. He told me so in my 
own sitting-room afterward, and told me I was 
to wear it, just as it was, for our wedding in 
June. In June — of all the audacity! I told 
him he'd been accustomed to his own way so 
long he was completely spoiled, but he 
contradicted me. ' 

"IVe never had it, dear," he said gently. 
"And never will till you belong to me." 

I told Mrs. Kingsley this morning and the 
news spread rapidly through the household. 
Everybody seems pleased and interested, and 
the boys are excited past belief. 

Sunday night My professor has just gone. 
This is my last Simday in Kingsley Inn — how 
different from my expectations. 

The Glee boys were here as usual. I am 
touched by their interest and enthusiasm. 
They seem as glad to hear that I am to be- 
come a resident of Lancaster as I am, myself. 
We planned it all out. The Club is to con- 
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tinue, and in my home there shall always be 
an Amit Soph, and milimited malted milk. 
Alf declared that, near as he could make out, 
I owed my love affair to the latter or, perhaps, 
to the combination of open fire and hot drink. 
My professor scorns the idea, yet there might 
be a lingering gleam of truth in it. 

I don't care. I'm so glad my name is Sophia 
that I am considering discarding the Frederica 
altogether, and retaining only the once de- 
spised title. Because, if it were not for that 
I should not be in Lancaster — ^would still be 
leading music-teacher to Clayton's youth. 
Unless, indeed, I had already wrung myself 
hopelessly dry of ideas to impart. 

I wonder what my home people are saying 
today. I'll hear from them in the morning. 
To think how lately I was hoping David 
wouldn't break the family circle by leaving 
Clayton, and already I am contemplating my 
own flight with great serenity. 

And Wilbm* — I'll take back all I said about 
him, and hope with all my might he will find 
a little sweetheart at once. "Circumstances 
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alters cases," as little Sister Beach used to 
say. 

The dear Dennisons shall see us often — all 
our summers, Eugene promises. Yes, that's 
his name, and he will have me use it. He is a 
very compelling man, and I'm glad of it. I 
never cared for namby-pambies. 

I may as well stop and retire, for I simply 
can't keep oflf the one absorbing topic. Start 
where I will, every thought follows the line of 
least resistance, to my professor. I am a 
happy girl — how could I ever have thought 
that thirty was too old for romance? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE JOURNAL REACHES A FINIS 

Wednesday. My last day in this place I 
have learned to love so much. My piano, de- 
nuded of its Beethoven and Etudes, stands 
ready for the van that is to take it back where 
it came from. Aunt Soph has permanently 
retired behind her tin cover, and the davenport 
has departed for Clayton. I can't help a wee 
bit of a heartache at leaving this place where 
I've had so many good times, but the joy of 
my hopes outshines everything else. 

I have looked over my journal and have de- 
cided to close it when I am no longer the 
spinster who has set down her scatterbrain im- 
pressions on its pages. But I mean to keep 
it, for I shall like to read it now and then in 
memory of the winter that brought to my life 
its capsheaf of happiness. So in order to be 
quite complete and proper, I shall now 
proceed to bring my characters up-to-date. 
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Of course, the dear Jacks are already done 
for — ^gay as larks, and it's hard to tell which 
spoils that boy worst — ^his wife or her mother. 
But he is bearing it wonderfully well, and 
faces his futiu*e with manly determination to 
''make good." 

Craney-crow goes home Friday night, and 
Roy will follow her before long and bring her 
back to Kingsley Inn. They are to begin their 
life together in the rooms where the War- 
rens began theirs, furnished with little Sister 
Beach's legacy. 

Mrs. Warren goes to Clayton for the hot 
weather, then back to their "house of dreams," 
which is to materialize this fall. 

Mr. Thompson and the artist lady are 
house-hunting. They are tired of boarding, 
and mean to set up their own establishment. 
In place of these two couples, Mrs. Kingsley 
is to take in Carl and Alf Taylor and two 
friends of theirs. Apropos of this, I must 
whisper something that made me very glad. 
Mrs. Kingsley, speaking of the boys coming, 
added, "They won't be just ordinary boarders 
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to us, Miss Freddy. Ever since you came IVe 
been learning what it means to boys to have 
somebody take an interest in them. I can't 
entertain them like you did, but I'm going to 
try to make my boarding house a home, here- 
after — a Christian home. Miss Freddy, for my 
boarders. Jack'U help me — ^being a yoimg 
man himself he will know how." 

Thus, you see, joimial, my characters have 
for the most part lent themselves to a very sat- 
isfactory finis, and bid fair to live happy ever 
after. Even Harvey Jennings is writing me 
regularly and shows a fine, manly spirit. He 
is working hard, and saving with all his might 
to pay back every penny he owes. I heartily 
believe in his sincerity, and am sure the hard 
experience he went through has taught him a 
lasting lesson. Eugene says he is to have 
wedding cards. 

Then there are AK and Hom Lee. I feel 
almost satisfied about them for Alf took hold 
last Sunday with an earnestness that siu*prised 
me. It is true, AK is apt to persevere in what 
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he undertakes, and he seems to feel some 
responsibility. 

Don is doing famously and is trying to per- 
suade Carl and Will Ray to take care of two 
friends of Sam Wing's. 

The boys are all developing along good 
lines— as merry and rollicking as ever, but be- 
ginning to realize that life means more than 
just fim. "Makes you feel like you're some 
accoimt in the world when you're looking out 
for the other fellow a little as well as yourself." 
That is as Alf expressed it when we had our 
last discussion of Hom Lee. It's a fine way 
for a boy to feel. 

Night. The boarders asked for one more 
"Sunday Sing," even if it is in the middle of 
the week. So Jack marshalled the Glee boys, 
and we sang for over an hom* after supper. 
"Let's keep it up, yoimg men," suggested Mrs. 
Bangsley. "Julia can play for you and we'll 
all sing. It won't seem like Simday after this, 
if we drop the music." And the boys agreed. 

Tomorrow I go home to the dear people 
who are unselfishly rejoicing in my joy. Their 
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letters have been such a comfort to Eugene 
and me. 

My professor has had to be firmly dealt with 
about our wedding date. He insisted upon 
June, but I owe this summer to the precious 
Dennisons. 

Saturday. Home again, and so glad to be 
here. I hadn't realized how much I did want 
them all till I caught my first glimpse through 
the car window of the entire relationship 
drawn up on the platform to welcome me. 

Mother and Father had to be first in my 
greetings (no one can ever take their place in 
my heart), but next came the jimior Dan. 
I'm sure Stella would never have forgiven me 
if I'd so much as glanced toward one of the 
others till my respects had been paid to my 
new nephew. I'll say right now that he didn't 
disappoint me — ^the tales of his beauty and 
precocity were not overdrawn, and it only 
needed one sight of that winsome baby face to 
captiu*e my heart for good and all. Dan, 
senior, held him proudly, and Stella stood as 
close as she could get. 
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Then, there was David with Daisy, and 
Wilbur, my "kid brother" and pal. 

Tildy? Yes, indeed, she was there re- 
splendent in a new and remarkable bonnet, on 
which I recognized hints of family heirlooms 
collected for decades. Violets which had long 
since been mother's, scarlet rosebuds that 
Stella wore the smnmer Dan proposed to her, 
a black chiif on scarf that had belonged to your 
humble servant, and I was siu*e I recalled a 
buckle of Daisy's. But all this splendor was 
forgotten when she broke down and cried, as 
she said, " 'Deed, Miss Freddy, I didn't think 
you'd be treating anybody so partial as to go 
off and leave your own kin for a man that ain't 
a mite of claim on you. 

"I'm not leaving, Tildy, I'm just arriving," 
I evaded guiltily, but she shook her head. 
"Comin' to go again," she declared. "And it's 
that lonesome without you and Miss Stella, 
and Mr. David fixin' to go. Seems like the 
joaarryin' fever's a reg'lar epidermis in this 
family." 

"There's one good thing about it. Til," said 
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Dan teasingly. "If you have it once, you're 
immune thereafter." 

Tildy tossed her gay bcmnet. "If that 
means you'll never do it again all I say is, 
time'U tell." At which the laugh turned on 
Dan. 

We had a regular procession home. It isn't 
far enough from the station to ride, so we 
walked up the familiar street, greeted at al- 
most every gate by old friends. I kept tight 
hold of mother — everybody else was dear, but 
I couldn't let go of her. It won't be all bliss, 
even going away with Eugene. 

They are lovely and interested in our plans, 
though Wilbur does pretend to be mortally 
offended that his air castle of a bachelor apart- 
ment, presided over by a spinster lady, has 
tumbled about his head. But he doesn't mean 
it. I believe I do recall somewhere in the re- 
mote past, fears on my own part lest Wilbur 
and I should be separated — ^but I didn't think 
I should do the separating. I think they will 
imderstand when they meet Eugene that I am 
not to blame. I could not help it, 
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Sunday, May 22. I sang in my old place in 
church and played my own accompaniment on 
the little cabinet organ. There are no vast 
spaces in our church— no choir loft or stained 
glass windows, but I did not miss them. 

There was no sea of rapt faces lifted toward 
the music, only friendly coimtenances looking 
from nearby pews. Only untrained voices 
joining in familiar hymns. Yet it seemed very 
beautiful to me and I felt as if the worship in 
the Clayton chapel was perhaps as acceptable 
to God as the more ceremonious service of St. 
Paul's. 

This is to be a busy simmier. I suspect 
there will be "nothing doing** in the journal 
line. (I have not got over my Glee boys' in- 
fluence, and Wilbur is little better as to slang. ) 
There must be frequent letters to— well, my 
music teacher. He seems interested in hearing 
of my progress. That with my sewing, and 
the preserving that Mother insists shall be 
counted in — and that Dan, junior, is the most 
powerful magnet and time-kiUer all in one— 
9nd Wilbur is never satisifled unless tbeiie is 
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music going, and insists upon dragging me to 
the piano at most inconvenient hours. Well, 
time will not hang heavy on my hands. 

June 25. Stella is shocked at my planning 
to wear my concert go^ to be married in, and 
thinks I should have something new and gor- 
geous. But neither Eugene or I agree with 
her, and we are the ones to decide that. 
Mother thinks as we do, so I am satisfied. 

June SO. I'm getting the most resplendent 
array of fruit done up for winter. We are to 
keep house of course, and Mother insists that 
Stella and I shall share in the home products. 
It mil seem better to have pears from the tree 
we grew up under, and berries from our own 
"vine and fig-tree" than alien supplies from 
the Lancaster market. 

July 16. Eugene is here, and they all like 
him. Mother fell in love with him at first 
sight, and he said the sweetest thing — ^that he 
knew as soon as he saw her, why he couldn't 
help loving me. 

August 1. He has gone, and I miss him 
more than I'd like any one to kqow. He is 
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coining again next month to take me back with 
him. 

October 8. One year ago today I made my 
first entry in this book. Today I make my 
last. I am back in Lancaster, at my own desk 
in the dear home my husband has prepared for 
me. The Glee boys have just been here to 
approve the setting of the beautiful vase they 
sent us for a wedding gift. The Kingsleys 
came, too, and Mrs. Kingsley told me some- 
thing that I was glad to hear. She has had a 
grate put in the parlor, so her household could 
sit about an open fire this winter. "I'm going 
to copy yoiu* ways with it all I can," she said. 
"I'm just learning how to make the most of 
life, thanks to you." She gives me more credit 
than I deserve — all she needed was an object 
lesson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson have called. They 
were resplendent in wedding garments — or at 
least in trousseau garments. (Do grooms have 
trousseaux?) Both were beamingly happy 
and satisfied — ^both are enjoying their home to 
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the full. But, oh, how thankful I am it is 
Eugene for me instead of James Osgood. 

I must not close this rambling chronicle 
without a word about the most important 
event of my life. It was very sweet and home- 
like. All our dearest ones there, and good Mr. 
Hyde to make us one. Eugene wanted Dr. 
Fiske, too, but I feared Mr. Hyde might not 
understands Wilbur bought my flowers — 
bless my Wilbur 1 I have a piece of the bou- 
quet pressed, to keep always. Tildy's wed- 
ding cake would have put to shame any city 
caterer, though grim disapproval was beaten 
into it with %.^Zr6ke o? her big, wooden 
spoon. But she imbent to wish me joy, and 
sobbed out a warning to Eugene that he should 
be good to me. Then we bade the old home 
good-bye, and the dearest people the world 
holds, and went away together, too glad to be 
sorry, too happy for heartache, to have and to 
hold till death do us part. 

And now we are here, and I am beginning 
my lessons just as I planned last spring. I 
shall keep xtiy daoir position, and even my 
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Chinese Sunday school, but not Horn Lee. 
He has just returned to China, assuring Alf 
that he was taking the "Jesus religion" back to 
his people. Alf has another scholar, a friend 
of Sam Wing. "It helps me more than it does 
the Chinks, Miss — Mrs. Lucas," he said, 
stimibling a little over the new name. "I 
can't afford to give it up, you know." 

"Our Studio," as Eugene calls it, is upstairs, 
and I go there often to enjoy, unchalleneged, 
the exquisite music my husband knows how to 
make. Out of the studio opens a cosy room 
where shades and screens shut out intruders. 
Here is a facsimile of Aimt Soph, here a lamp 

with rosy shade, a cottage piano with my 
Beethoven on top, a Dresden cooky jar, my 
nickel tea-kettle, and, in the comer cabinet, a 
huge jar of malted milk. How I laughed 
when I saw thatl 

To this retreat will come our chosen friends. 
Dr. Fiske we hope to have frequently, and 
Miss Glover, sometimes. Though Eugene 
says of this latter, that she shall not soon be 
forgiven for putting nonsense into piy bead. 
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"I knew whom I should many, then — ^if I 
could get her," he declares with much earnest- 
ness. 

But to our cosy comer must come especially 
and oftenest my dear and loyal lads. I want 
to keep on helping them and their kind, so 
long, as God lets me live, and so does Eugene. 

So, together, we consecrate our home, our 
music, our great happiness to the service of 
Him who has given us all. May He use them 
and us to His glory. 

Signed this eighth day of October, by me, 

Frederica Sophia Dennison Lucas, 
No longer spinster, hut happy wife. 
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